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FOREWORD 


1 COUNT it a very great privilege to have been dosely 
associated recently with the Authoress of this booL Her 
practical experience and resolute faith in the prindples she 
has expounded in this book hdped all of us in the Newforge 
Organisation to adjust our thinl^g and methods of industrial 
administration to the changing social and econtnnic con- 
ditums of the post-war years. 

During 1948 and 1949 we had in our business amjde 
opportunities for testing the principles and polides so ably 
expounded by Mrs. Clarke, and we have proved diat 
wherever they were amsdentiously and consistently applied 
they achieved a success beycmd our expectations. We are 
therefore convinced that their amsistent applicaticm through¬ 
out industry would quickly enable a weary and disillusioned 
country, such as our own, to recover hrom the material and 
spiritual damage resulting from the War and its aftermath. 

Britain, and the world, have yet to climb from the abyss 
into which they were cast by the War, and the events leading 
up to the War. Hatred and mistrust are still rife, and they 
will not be dispelled by political creeds and legislation, tim 
by new purely material incentives for this class or that. Hie 
proUems being encountered by industry in Britain to-day 
must be attacked by each indhddual in an industrial society 
in oo-operatkm witl^ and assisted by, all the nwadbers the 
group ^ which he forms a part. 

We must each rediscover the art living, as distinct hum 
the means working in these new times. Our new methods 
and oudodc will l^p to make us new men heed htan 
prejiMiice and hatred, and free to enjoy the sdNUKlaiaoe 
whkh life offers to all ^bo emsdentmu^ seek tt, and who 
are wffUng ** to co-operate few service to the indh^ual and 
the community.’* 

All of us nnist recognise that in 1950 we are living in an 
civSiaation, t he re fwe a great lies inr 
hi mdnstry sdboy in they new see dhe 

J ' S 's '' ' ^ ' 
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FOREWORD 


ne<xssity giving to industry a higher purpose whidh can 
again unite us all. 


R. C 3 LEMENT WILSON, 

Chairman and Managing Director, 
The Newforge Organisation, 
Belfast, N. Ireland. 



AUTHOR^S NOTE 

I AM indebted to the authors of the books and 
publications listed in the Bibliography at the 
end of this book from whidi I have quoted 
extensively and with specific intent that others 
may read both for interest and information. 

I would also like to express my gratitude to 
Mr. R. Clement Wilson for his help and en¬ 
couragement at all times. 
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‘‘England is now learning again that neither 
wealth nor power nor comfort, whether for class 
or individual, are ends in themselves: that the 
wealth of a nation consists in nothing but the 
virtue of her children and children’s children. 
That no profits, education, law, custom, or 
institution that does not contribute to their 
health and goodness is of any enduring value. 
Thaf the proper test of all legislation, of everj 
^litical prograrnrne and ecohornic activity^is 
not “Ifoes it pay?” or “Does it enrich this class 
or that?” but “Will it make better~meri' and 
wdmen?”J -. 


^ From Enifish Smgu, by Arthur ]ftryaiit« 



AN INTRODUCTION 
NEW TIMES 

“We are living at the present moment just at 
the beginning of one of those times when the whole 
structure of human society undergoes a vast change 
and reorganisation" 

Sir Lawrence Bragg, Head of the Cambridge Laboratory 

Tms is a time for greatness, a time for courage, for wisdom 
and purposeful living; a time of great opportunities, tremen¬ 
dous enterprise and magnificent adventure. 

Whether we like it or not, this is a new age demanding 
new methods and new men; an age in which industry will 
play a predominant and increasingly important role in con¬ 
tributing to the reshaping of the social structure of the 
community in which we live. 

The old world failed. It failed because it could not strike 
a balance between a rapidly advancing scientific and tech¬ 
nical skill and the skill which is needed to acquire human 
co-operation. This involved us in two world wars of increas¬ 
ingly exhaustive effect. 

The time has come for all men of courage and goodwill 
to revise their thinking and plan for a new world in which 
men will live and work together in harmony; a wmid in 
which the status and dignity of man will be fully admow- 
ledged. The emphasb will no longer be on machines for 
mass production, or planning, or new factories, or new 
designs, new discoveries, but on men—^wherc they like to 
work together, how they like to woiit together, when they 
like to work together and why? These amsideratknis will be 
a fundamental responsibility and a first principle of any 
efficient and successful business enterprise. 

Labour relaticms have become human rdaticms. From now 
on industry wUl work to a deliberate plan for security and 
full employment; it will woiic to provide greater human 
satisfacdons, that all men may li\« live abundandy. Hie 
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magnificently enterprising industrial history of the last 150 
years must be linked up with an increasing knowledge of the 
“humanities”; the two should be harnessed for the mutual 
benefit of all mankind. 

It is not easy to live in a new world: it is uncomfortable 
in its challenge and demands. A whole-hearted dfort is 
required to put the world on its feet again. Let us make no 
mistake; the responsibility for making this new world what 
we would like it to be rests with each and every individual. 
It is no good sitting back and waiting for a miracle; the age 
,we live in is our age; it is we who make it by hard work and 
Sustained effort. We must save ourselves; nothing else can 
Mve us. The state of the world merely reflects our mistakes 
and short-comings, our short-sighted thinking, mental mal¬ 
adjustments, and poverty of spirit. 

What are we to do about it? First of all, there must be 
a complete change of heart, for without that there can be no 
real progress: there may be speeches, there may be great 
activity, but as long as the old ideas, the old prejudices 
ronain, nothing will be changed. When this change is accom¬ 
plished it will release a tide of spiritual energy that will carry 
men to great achievements and establish the new world for 
which every one is waiting. It will not be easy. Not only are 
our physical powers exhausted; we are suffering fitun an 
acute spiritual famine which is far more devastating, more 
serious in its consequences. 

This has happened before: there is only one way out. It is 
to go bade to tme of the basic principles of life—co-operation 
for service to the individual, and to the community. This is in 
itself an ideal, a dedication by which the energy and poten¬ 
tialities of all will be translated into thought and actiem. If 
we have the heart, the desire to make things change for the 
better, nothing can stop us. If our thinking be ri^t, then we 
are w^ on the way to the accomplidimcnt of aU the things 
that will make life worth living^in a “brave new worid.” 

When c»ce men identify themsdves with a high purpose 
they acquire the strength to fulfil it Once the “blueprints** 
are thore in the mind—as hmg as the plan is for titf ocMnuiioii 
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good, is intelligent and worth while—there is no limit to what 
can be accomplished. This is not wishful thinking, it is fact 

Let us therefore have the faith which can and will remove 
mountains. Let us not complain of the past but plan for the 
future. Let us build on firm democratic principles. Let us 
think in terms of cooperation and friendliness, of justice and 
charity. Let us build for our children a kinder world, a world 
released from the stranglehold of a drab materialism which 
has left us hungry and tired among the ruins of war—with 
little heart to start all over again. 

The slate must be wiped clean. The old ideas, the old 
methods simply will not do; it is no good pretending that 
they will; they might patch things up for a while, but 
industry cannot work and certainly cannot progress as a 
plumbing operation. The new responsibilities and tasks are 
too tremendous to be based on so unsound, so insecure a 
foundation. 

The outlook is quite different from that of fifty years ago; 
it is like looking through the same window at an entirely 
different view. Gone are the days of the “hiring and firing” 
owner-manager; even the days of the “benevolent despot” 
are numbered—for that technique will not do either. The 
wise leader, the wise owner or manager has willingly surren¬ 
der^ personal freedom and privileges to the much wider 
outlook now demanded by the new times. He is adopting, the 
sane a>urse of co-operating with events and the march of 
time. 

This is the way that history is made; it has little to do with 
governments—it has everything to do with the evolution of 
man and the recognition of his innate dignity as a man. That 
is something outside the realm of material progression. It 
gives a purpose to the humblest contribution and satisfies the 
most deep-rooted of all human desires. 

New men demand new leadership—a Iradership, inspiring, 
intelligent, successful and hopeful. The quality of leadership 
is the thing that matters most in this new world. Enlightoied 
leaders everywhere must evolve an industrial pattern in 
which all the potentialities for goodvdll and service, all the 
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ocxDtributions in the human and technical fields, all the 
endeavours and aspirations of men will be encouraged and 
co-ordinated into a driving force which will consolidate the 
position of industry in the new society and guarantee an 
efiicient and successful community in which men will work 
and live abundantly. 

Everywhere, and in industry in particular, the instinct of 
mutual aid must be revived, so that men will no longer be 
dominated by the hampering fears and suspicions of a policy 
of “the survival of the fittest.” Instead of the self-advance¬ 
ment, self-importance of the individual, let us have the 
richer, rarer conception of group enterprise, which is funda¬ 
mentally a progressive, stimulating and vital experience— 
one which might unite men not only in industry, but on the 
far horizons of the world. 

AN INDUSTRIAL POUCY 

Anything that is to survive must be built on a solid 
foundation. So with an industrial policy. It must be built on 
certain sound and well-tried principles; it must satisfactorily 
fulfil certain conditions and it must guarantee to produce 
certain results. In other words, it must have its roots in the 
^iritual, psychological and material fabric of life, for these 
three, blended together, are the sum total of man’s existence 
cm this earth. 

To maintain its link with spiritual values, an industrial 
policy should, above all things, be ethical and completely 
above suspidem. This means the exji^cit acceptance of 
prindples which define “man’s duty to his neighbours” and 
the n<m-acceptance of anti-social prindples or practices. 
These are the links between industry and the community 
and must, of necessity, rank high in importance if an indus¬ 
trial pdky is to form an important part of the sodal pattern. 
Such a policy should state a purpose vdiich is worthy and 
acceptable; one to which men can respond with a high sense 
of duty and service to thdr fellow-mm. It should supply the 
motive power by which men work loyally and harm(»kH^y. 
It ^KRild inqnre a faith in the wkiw higlun* valimi hi 
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communal (group) activity and its omtributicMi to society. 
Without this spiritual foundation any industrial policy is 
likely to be dominated by the power of materialism. This, 
eventually, can only corrupt and destroy its potentialities for 
service, thus depriving it of its mainspring and its one chance 
of survival in a new world of enlightened values. 

The psychological basis of an industrial policy should not 
be under estimated. To be successful it must be a policy 
which fulfils the fundamental human needs of both the 
individual and the working team. If it accomplishes this, 
then everything else will fall into place and be seen in its 
right perspective. Nothing can be substituted for these deep 
psychological needs—the desire for good personal relatiwi- 
ships between human beings and between working groups, 
the basic desire for expression and development of personality 
and ability, the desire to contribute and co-operate to the 
fullest extent in the fulfilment of a common purpose. 

Only by the embodiment of these needs in an industrial 
policy can that identity of interest so essential to good morale 
be created. This is not so much an application of right 
incentives as the creation of a right work atmosphere, giving 
the greatest satisfaction to the greatest number of people. It 
is important that the stated policy should be positive and 
attainable, easily recognisable and easily understood by the 
ordinary man and woman. It must be consistently and 
sincerdy applied and implemented right down the line. This, 
in itself, gives a sense of participation in the aims and 
operation of the organisational plans. This, if accomplished, 
provides the sound psychological basis of any industrial 
policy. 

From the material point of view an industrial policy must 
be, or prove itself to be, highly efficient and successful. It 
must be one which is easily adjustable to meet all emer- 
gmdes with the least possible inconvenience to any monber 
^ the Organisadtm. It must accept the implicaticms of new 
uUiations intelligently and with good faith. In this way it 
would insjnre omfidence and at the same time acknowledge 
dual respcmsibilities to the community within and withmit 
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There should be a short term policy and a long term 
policy—^for an organisation must be prcgressivc—^anticipa¬ 
ting, if possible, both social and industrial changes in the 
national and international sphere. This bolder conception 
of policy should be capable of projecting itself so that the 
individual sees the broad picture and not just an isolated 
“peep-show” which minimises the importance of the 
individual contribution and imposes limitations on the 
individual’s desire to co-operate or participate in the transla¬ 
tion of policy. 

A policy should be realistic and practicable, providing 
ease of mind and a sense of security to those employed. It can 
only do this if it is as soimd in detail as in broad principle, if it 
can be analysed, implemented and co-ordinated at all levels. 
This demands clear direction and a high standard of leader¬ 
ship in all branches of administration, ensuring strong and 
reliable links in the structure of the Organisation. Such 
leadership would at all times embrace the principles of true 
democracy, delegating authority and giving full responsibility 
for the implementation of policy. 

Whichever way we look at it, a good industrial policy is 
firmly anchored to basic human needs. These are the 
foundations upon which a house is built—a house dedicated 
to service and to the welfare and development of its mem¬ 
bers. On such foundations its productive achievement will be 
high, but its achievements in the realms of human happiness 
and well-being will be incalculable. 

A MAN AND HIS WORK 

Every one sees in the colossal tussle to put the world (m 
its feet again, his or her own personal struggle with life. Tlie 
individual relates everything that happais in the world 
around him to his own private life. Wars, intematimial 
relations, dianges of Government, the atmn bomb and all 
sdentific, industrial and social trends are finally measured up 
by their influence on the private life of the indivkluaL He 
sees in them dther direats to his security or aids to a better 
wayollivB^: it depends on the quality his thinking and 
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his ability to relate these things intelligently to his own life 
and almost certainly to the life and interests of his family. 

This is a tremendously important factor in relation to 
industry. The average man spends most of his waking hours 
at work, and the influence of his environment, both mental 
and physical, is one of the most powerful influences in his 
life. The more favourable factors there are in his working 
world, the better worker, the better citizen he will be. 

Man’s visual world has been extended. He can go to the 
cinema and see how people live and behave in other parts of 
the world ; he can come home and listen-in to world affairs, 
hear the specialists in industry, science, or the arts: he can 
pick up his paper and read what is happening at home, or he 
can go to evening classes and learn more and more about his 
job and other people’s jobs. Because of this, a man can 
measure his everyday environment in a way which he was 
unable to do fifty to a himdred years ago. He is daily 
assimilating knowledge from outside sources and relating it 
to himself. He has extended his capacity to think, to appreci¬ 
ate, to criticise. For this reason he is not always able to accept 
the dictates of those in authority, nor accept conditicais of 
work not in keeping with his self-respect. As his knowledge 
increases his criticism will become more and more construc¬ 
tive ; his appreciation will find expression in greater all-round 
efficiency. This can only be of the utmost benefit to every 
one. Related to this increase of knowledge is the development 
of a social conscience, which, in its highest form, is expressed 
by the concern of a man, not for himself, but for the c»m- 
munity in which he lives and wmrks. 

The late Henry Ford had the reputation of being the 
father of mass-production and the man who coimted men as 
machines. His grandscm, Henry Ford II, is a young man 
with rather more enlightent^ views mi the human side of 
industry. He realised, as his grandfather had never done, 
that a pdicy of good human relatimis was the key to a sound 
eomioinic policy either for industry or a natkm. 

Latdy, a survey was takm in his workshop—the Ford 
Rouge Plant at Michigan, Ohio, and it was discovered ffiat 
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there were four outstanding conditions which a man— 
manager, foreman, or workman—^required to make his work 
fundamentally acceptable to him. These were— 

1. A sense of security. 

2. An opportunity to advance. 

3. To be treated like a human being rather than a 

number on a pay roll. 

4. A sense of human dignity that comes from feeling 

that his work is useful to society as a whole. 
Surveys from other factories have added two more require¬ 
ments to the list. 

5. To have honest effort recognised. 

6. To have an outlet for personal initiative. 

These conditions satisfy the average reasonable man. There 
is nothing very new or startling about them, but they do 
seem to indicate an evolution towards a greater dignity and 
a sense of service in the everyday work that a man is called 
upon to perform, however humble it may be. 

Production programmes depend on human beings, their 
conditions of work, their attitude of mind to those with whom 
and for whom they work, their private and personal joys and 
sorrows, their importance in the scheme of things and above 
all their dignity and status. At the time of the Western 
Electric Company's famous Hawthorne experiment, the 
engineers responsible for it said to Professor Mayo, who was 
conducting the investigation: 

“We do not want to improve production —we can do 
that at any time if we want to: what we want to do is to 
advance our knowledge of the kind of conditions 
required to make human beings comfortable at wcNk.'^lf 
anything goes wrong with a machine, we know how to 
set about finding out what is wreng, but we do not know 
how to set about finding out the best omditiems for 
human beings at woik.** 

Best conditions do not mean physical condititms of wtak 
only—such as good and correct seating acctHnmodatitm, good 
lighting and ventilation; these are comparatively easy to 
I»rovide. What is most important is the gprtmping oi ptx^pk 
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who like to work together, people who get along well with 
the least possible discord. It is the well-balanced group that 
produces the good work. Efficiency is always linked with 
stability and harmony. This is the outlook which industry has 
to develop in the interest of production and industrial peace. 

Every one has a contribution to make and he or she 
should be rewarded in proportion to that contribution. Ccai- 
tributions and rewards are front page news, they are of vital 
concern to the nation, they are of vital concern to the moral 
and social welfare of the individual who can only contribute 
to the well-being of the community in proportion to his desire 
to work and to serve his fellow men. The extent of this desire 
to woric will be ctmtrolled by the rewards, which arc not 
necessarily related to the larger pay packet nor even the 
shorter working week. These are merely expedients and in no 
way contribute to that sense of being a “part” of a group or 
society which is the essence of human relationships and the 
mainspring of effort and accomplishment. 

“Ckimmon experience suggests that almost any man will 
do almost any job of work if it contains a certain mini¬ 
mum of inherent interest; if it brings a reward accepted 
as appropriate and fair, and if the work contributes to 
his self-respect and to a measure of recognition from his 
fellow men.” * 

It is this “measure of recognititm” which is the key to so 
many problems, which can be the cmly effective antidote to 
the serious neurosis which affects many people in industry, 
and which will reconstitute a set of values acceptable to those 
who spend their lives doing the thousand and (me productiem 
jobs which must be done if we are to live and achieve a sense 
of fulfilmait in so ck^ng. 


*Or. liaeck tn t t mm tit Piyclwiogf, 
Ptpth*hgy. 


London Vtdomttf, in tuduhkd 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF 
MANAGEMENT 

“Academic people may hope that what they 
are teaching will be followed by their students, 
but business men can actually themselves put 
into practice certain fundamental principles. 
They may be making useful products; in 
addition to that, they may be helping the 
individuals in their employ to further develop¬ 
ment; but even beyond all these things, by 
helping in solving the problems of organisation, 
they are helping to solve the problems of human 
relations, and that is certainly the greatest task 
man has been given on this planet.** ‘ 





* Mary Faiter PoUett, OaUeeled papm, JD/iMmjr AdmbiittrtaMm, by MateaV 
4 Urwk^ 



THE PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF 
MANAGEMENT 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE DESIGN 

One of the most significant factors in modem industrial 
history is the emphasis on the new and great responsibilities 
of the higher management One might say that the com¬ 
plexity of business administration now calls for a high degree 
of industrial statesmanship, for the problems of organisation 
are nothing less than the working out of a new constitution 
for industry. 

The scope and nature of industrial administration have 
widened and changed and are still rapidly undergoing 
successive changes both in outlook and responsibilities. These 
changes have been brought about by progressive forces, not 
least of which are the application of science to industry and 
the devolopment of a social conscience in all strata of soriety. 

New methods of administration arc being evolved and 
practised, involving changes in organisation and principle 
of management, which, in turn, demand a high quality of 
thinking and an outstanding sense of co-operation and 
co-ordination. 

There is no evading the new responsibilities. A business 
is no longer a private affair. Apart from statutory legislaticm, 
public opinion, including the workers in industry, is taking 
a hand in shaping and controlling the new constitution. 

As the structure of industry changes, direct personal 
cmitrol of a business becomes less and less feasible or prac¬ 
ticable. Functional control and decentralisation are dictating 
a new kind of administrative design based on the deflation 
of authority and responsibility right down the line. 

Many businesses expand at a much quicker rate than 
“the minds of the perscmnel concerned with their direedem.*’ 
The immediate necessity of expansion, as dictated by mar¬ 
kets, new processes, or material available, has a limiting 
effect on plannii^ which must then necessarily be expedient 
aiui mK kMa^-tenn. At these times mistakes ^ made vdiich 
must be rectifod and not perpetuated. 

at 
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For these reasons and others it is not easy to finalise an 
administrative design. This is in no way desirable where a 
Imsiness is in the process or growing and of attracting and 
assimilating new minds, new methods, and “feeling its way,” 
as it were, towards a sound plan of administration. 

It is essential, too, that the plan of oi^anisation within 
the administrative design should be flexible in the extreme, 
allowing for promoti(nis and reorganisation to suit any new 
developments or adjustments which might be required. 

What is practicable and necessary is that someone should 
see clearly the overall picture, not tmly of the immediate 
present, but of the future with its developments. There must 
be someone with vision and faith; someone able to make 
decisions which are not merely concerned with the present, 
but which anticipate the future with courage and foresight. 
The more people with this faith and vision the better it 
will be for the business omcemed and the easier it will be to 
advance together. The application of creative thought is just 
as essential to a business as financial procedure and methods 
of processing. The difficulty is to persuade other people that 
tins is so. 

CENTRALISATION AND DECENTRALISATION 

What most enlightened businesses realise is that industry 
is not merely concerned with production but with the 
“making of men” and the development of all the human 
resources, the latent capabilities of men and women within 
the particular group. This is a social obligation, a function 
of the highest order which should be “woven into the texture 
of the organisation.” 

A policy of decoitralisatiim is necessary for the full 
develoi»nent of all members of a group. Duplication of 
functional and management executives in other units of a 
bu^ess is a deliberate challenge for the training and 
encouragement of “understudies,” assistant and junkur 
executives; it t^ers an oppmtunity for axnpariscxi and com* 
petition. 

Surkt oontrd fay a central autlionty is not essential to 
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efficient producticm. The over-riding supremacy of the big 
business has been discounted. Except in the heavy industries, 
the economies in production which are effected are negligible. 
(This was commented on by the investigating Working 
Parties.) The cost of inflexibility of central control out¬ 
weighs any alleged economy and undoubtedly places a 
restriction on the enthusiasm and creative effort of the 
individual. It has been suggested that “mass-production does 
not necessarily mean huge organisations” and that “technical 
progress is often on the side of the small imit.” * 

The most interesting administrative design is erne which 
begins tvith reasonable control at the centre allowing for 
complete authority and initiative in the separate units of the 
group, including the main factory, and evolving towards 
complete independence and self-determination. 

In the talk referred to, the Chairman of General Motors, 
one of the largest industrial amcems in the U.S.A. was 
quoted in these words; “In practically all our activities we 
seem to suffer from the inertia resulting from our great suse. 
. . . Sometimes I am forced to the axidusion that General 
Motors is so large and its inertia so great that it is impossible 
for us to be leaders.” 

That is interesting and significant, for since then General 
Motors has been reorganised into a number of virtually 
autonomcNis units bound together by relatively loose control 
from the centre. 

There is much to recommend the small, self-supporting, 
independent unit which can be just as deliberate a creatkm 
as a combine. If mere rize counted and all the advantages 
were with the lai^^e firms, then no small manufacturing 
business would have survived the rationalisation whidi has 
taken ]flace over the last twenty years. It is becoming 
increaringly evident that h is the small unit ((mt group 
small units) that is performing a social fiincdon and fiilfiUing 
a social dUigation. It needs no furthor jusdficatkm. 

In weandng the administrative derign diere must be strong 
tfarewls in the fabric, running both horisontally ami ver* 

*IU4io Tatli—*T >om Btgimi Make for EOckacr,*’ bf S. IL Oenaboa. 
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tically, which give balance and substance to both design and 
fabric. These are “co-operation” and “co-ordination”—two 
items which must be resolved before decentralisation can 
become a workable proposition. 

THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 

The Managing Director has a particular role to play in 
the discharge of functions which have a decisive influence on 
the mental, moral and physical condition of the business of 
which he is leader. He has direct responsibility for: 

(i) Leadership. The main function of the Managing 
Director is leadership, and on that will depend the effective¬ 
ness of his stewar^hip. The conception of leadership, 
particularly as related to the Group Leader, has changed 
amsiderably during the last few years. Leadership no longer 
means power or the imposition of the individual will on the 
wills of others. On the contrary, it means the ability to 
organise “the combined capacities of a group,” to inspire 
the group to a sense of participation in leadership and 
responsibility and “to draw forth the forces, whidi are to be 
used co-operatively and constructively for a given end.” * 

Only the man of ability can do this. It stands to reason 
that there must be certain perstmal qualities which fit a man 
for leadership, whether he be foreman or managing director, 
but the qualities of character or personality are not in them- 
sdves the mark of a successful leader. There must be those 
qualities of intellect which allow the “controller-in-chief’ to 
give reasoned counsel and sound judgment, arising from wide 
imowledge and a special aptitude for anticipating situatiiMis. 

It is, indeed, a leadership of example, which is required of 
the Managing Director. “A good leader has pet^le workup 
with him,not for him.”* This is the gospel which a Managing 
Director dunild expound to his colleagues in the interests of 
trvw co-operation and successful businesB, to develop a tn» 
sense of leadership and tdun-work throughout an Oiganinr 
tkm, and at the same time to give ample opportunity and 
enooun^ement for {Mactical aqpreanaa leaderdup at its 
best 

• Manr Follett. 
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(2) A Policy of Co-ordination. The Managing Director is 
“co-ordinator-in-chief” of policies and functions. This is a 
tremendously important responsibility, for unless someone 
can see the broader picture and combine all the various parts 
into a harmonious and consistent whole, the waste of effort 
and ability will be enormous and result in a serious slowii^ 
down process and possible disintegration. 

Co-ordination is a problem which has to be studied; it is 
the key-word to progress. It should be present at every level 
of administration—the highest no less than the lowest: it is 
often noticeably weak at the highest level. Authorities and 
responsibilities, both must be co-ordinated, and any tendency 
to play a lone hand should be checked. 

Chief Executives who are specialists are necessary to any 
business, but unless there b a high degree of co-operation and 
co-ordination between them personally, and between the 
functions they fulfil, they are not contributing their full value 
or giving full support to the Group. In other words, “special¬ 
isation carries with it the twin problem of integration.*’* It 
is as well to remember that it is “group” and not individual 
intelligence which counts in the final analysis. 

It is at this point that the Managing Director becomes 
chief negotiator, welding together points of view, integrating 
rather than cranpromising where there are conifficting 
opinitms and generally relating the various experiences and 
ctmtributions of colleagues and staff to the mutual benefit of 
the Group. The omstructive thought and statesmanship 
required for the organisation and relation of experience ot 
knowledge is perhaps the most important and up-to-date 
responsibility of the Group Leader. 

(3) A Statement of Purpose. If people are to combine iae 
a amunon purpose ^ey must be told what that purpose is. 
It is the Managing Director’s responsibility to state and 
restate the purpose and aims td the organisation, ami to insist 
that aU matters of policy are in keepii^ with the main 
Objectives of the Organisation. 

A statement tA puipose (policy) dould not be confined tt> 

*U«cMtm fmr Jko mt u Mmugmmtmt, hf Dr. J. A. lawk. 
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the Board of Directors and Chief executives; it is something 
which must be passed right down the line, and it is cme of 
the first duties of any “leader” to make this statement of 
purpose abundantly clear to every <me. In this way co-opera- 
ticm is achieved for a common purpose, combining all interests 
and activities. 

The Managing Director should give the lead in this as in 
many other things. He should control policy in accordance 
with the ethical standards and statement of purpose which 
have been accepted. He should do more than this. His is not 
cmly a watching brief for the present; situations are changing 
and he must understand “the moment of passing” from one 
situation to another, and anticipate future trends both in 
policy and development. In this way he is able to guide and 
direct when others lose heart through lack of faith; in this 
way he is able to provide security and stability when others 
would abandon or “jettison” the cargo—a human cargo, 
dependent on the courage and foresight of those who navi- 
gate. 

(4) Selection of Administrative Staff. It has been said that 
“the most vital factor in the success of any business is the 
right selection of administrative staff.” 

In this matter, too, should the Managing Director set an 
example not cmly by right selection, but by allowing for 
facilities for training, free expression and further education 
of his administrative staff, and at all times recognising true 
ability in junior executives and encouraging them to progress 
towards their desired goal. 

On selection of staff Dr. Bowie has an interesting com¬ 
ment to make. It might be both advice and reproof for those 
at administrative levels who have not yet understood the true 
meaning of “leadership” and “delegatimi of authority and 
responsilnlity.” 

“If the administrator merely held the reins, it would be 
natural for him to select managers of the submissive 
type, docile men accustenned to obey without qisestkia. 
But the nKxlem administratorormanagingdueamr does 
the exact tqsporite, he sedcs out men wlto are thomdines 
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masters, men who can evolve policies in their own 
function, men who will work co-operatively with their 
fellows. Only thus can his own leadership rise to its 
highest stature and power.” 

It is in the Managing Director’s power to persuade and 
educate his Chief Executives and Managers to the opinion 
that the training of understudies is a sign of strength and an 
obligation which cannot and must not be ignored if industry 
is to fulfil a useful social function to the community. More¬ 
over, the delegation of authority and responsibility is a true 
test of efficient organisation and confident leadership. 

Where the aim of the Organisation is the development 
and welfare of all members of the group, this should be a 
function of leadership and not just a charitable thought. It 
is indeed a serious obligation which must be accepted as a 
fundamental principle of management. 

Right selection, mobility between administrative jobs (so 
that the men of vision and ability can eventually reach the 
directorate) and a continuous flow of new ideas and know¬ 
ledge to all administrative positions, guarantee control over 
the quality of perscmnel within the plan of organisatimi. In 
this way, too, a reserve of trained and capable peojde would 
be always available. 

(5) Human Relations. It is obvious that in accepting the 
responsibilities already referred to, the Managing Directs 
must have a reasonably ccanprehensive knowledge of every 
branch of the industry which he controls. 

The technical, financial, and production aspects doxiand 
a high degree of knowledge, but it is in the sphere of “human 
relations” that his ability and knowledge (tf the social sdoices 
in their relation to industrial questions, will have a decidve 
influence on the wht^e question of labour relaticms within 
the Organisation and will be reflected in the firm’s pencmi^ 
pdicy. 

It has been well said that “the proper study of manage¬ 
ment is man”; it is an ineidiaustible study, and a far more 
ndbtle <me than the study of inrocesses or madbines. 

If the Managua DirecttMT recognises his respottsH^ties fw 
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the people he employs—as men and citizens, if he fulfils his 
social obligations within and without the Organisation, then 
one can rest assured that the firm’s personnel policy will take 
its lead from him and be both “human” and progressive. 

With this aspect of policy on a right footing, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the business will be otherwise successful, for 
it is surprising what extraordinarily good business men most 
of industry’s leading “idealists” are! Perhaps it is that they 
put first things first, and have a clearer view and better 
perspective than others, who see things with a specialist bias 
and who need to be persuaded that their sotse of values is 
out of date and that industries and businesses are built up 
not merely by the money invested nor by the machines to 
produce, but essentially by the men and womm who spend 
their daily lives within the factories. 

Knowledge of men and human affairs is not acquired 
without study, without broad social contacts and interchange 
of ideas. It could never be acquired by the man who would 
not venture outside his own organisation with its limited 
experience and confined view, nor by the man who was not 
prepared to listen to and consider other points of view and 
experience. 

For this reason the Managing Director should be relieved 
of much detailed work and be free to apply himself to what¬ 
ever pursuits contribute to constructive thought and which 
bring with them a deep understanding, wide experience, and 
an appreciation of the subtle and variable forces that go to 
make a mccessful business organisatitxi. 

The imparting of this knowledge to oedleagues and staff 
is part of the Managing Director’s job: it is not easy, but 
(nice his steadfast ideas have permeated an organisatiem, once 
^his name is associated with an administratioa ci justice and 
wisdtnn, with an administrati<m oonscaous of so^ oUiga- 
tions, so will it become increasingly diffkult for any oae 
member of the group to run contrary to the avowed p(^cy 
(ff the bunness and die high principles whidi have dictated 
it. 

The Boaeo of Doiectoss umlertakes what is known in 
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America as a “trusteeship function.” * This trusteeship now 
has pretty wide terms of reference and a much broader 
significance than is usually allowed. It is realised that the 
function of a Board is not merely to safeguard the share¬ 
holders but to safeguard the employees and that the distribu¬ 
tion of an exhorbitant dividend is not the hall-mark of 
success. The profiit motive is no longer “enthroned to the 
exclusion of all others.” There are now much wider social 
issues involved in the formulation and direction of policy. 
The success of a business is measured by the way in which 
it meets its obligations to the community and to its employees, 
by its contribution to the national effort to raise the standard 
of living and to a national policy of full employment. 

The more these obligations are met, the better pleased 
should the shareholders be, for it is quite probable that any 
business which disregards its social obligations, will sooner or 
later find itself in difficult waters financially. 

Above all virtues, one would say that a Board of Directors, 
individually and collectively, requires good judgment—both 
in the planning of long range policies and in the “snap” 
emergency decisions. The day of the ornamental director has 
Icmg passed and to-day the highest skill is expected in the 
Board Room, both in administrative and functional spheres. 
To-day, few Boards of Directors carry passengers, and an age 
for retirement is set in many progressive firms. Nepotism is 
out of favour, for society demands that the young men of 
ability shall be given a chance and that industry shall 
preserve a high standard of service and int^^ty. 

It is true to say that the conduct of a business is not a 
private affair: it is becoming less and less so: much is 
expected of a Board of Directors: the activities of the Board 
have beemne a social concern, and incompetence and 
uhscrupulousness will not be tolerated, and will be increas¬ 
ingly difficult to ccmceal. 

V^at does all this mean? It means that the new age has 
denumded a new outlook and new responsibilities of the 
leaden of industry: it demands a ctmiplete readjustment of 

* Top Momogomsmt Orgonisoiion amd Comwi^ tiy fbUm, Flili and Smitli. 
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values and a comprehension and fulfilment of social obliga- 
ticms hitherto neglected. 

The Chief Executives are usually centralised in the main 
factory as “headquarters” staff, in the interests of uniform 
procedure throughout the group. They and their staffs arc 
in effect “service” departments to the production units and 
act in advisory capacity to those decentralised units functiim- 
ing under separate management. 

The chief executives are specialists who have acquired 
by education or experience a wide knowledge of such matters 
as production procedure, finance, marketing, technical 
research, engineering, personnel or public relations. This 
specialised knowledge is used for the benefit of the whole 
group and each executive is responsible and accotmtable for 
the successful conduct of his particular function within the 
group. 

They (the executives) should be concerned with the 
interests of the Organisation as a whole; they are responsible 
for carrying out their various functions strictly in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of policy. To do this 
effectively, it is essential that their separate functions and 
responsibilities should be well defined and that they should 
have within their own departments a sound plan of organisa¬ 
tion indicating far-sighted planning and a clear definititm of 
operating policy. 

Not only should the separate functions of chief executives 
be clearly defined, they should, individually have a complete 
understanding of the scope of each individual executive 
functicm at this level, so that experiences may be related 
intelligently and for the mutual benefit of every erne. Facts 
and experiences which are not organised and related are 
wasted and make no contribution to the “collective intelli¬ 
gence” of the whole. 

Spedalisaticm brings with it the danger of isolatian; it 
brings with it the danger of “a parochialism of the imagina- 
ticni cmnparable to the military mind.”* The imaginative 
isolatum of the “specialist” chief executive is understandaUe 

* Mg Btakua, by Eeter F. Drndwr. 
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but undesirable, and even dangerous to a group enterprise. 
It is this type of executive who is least likely to select 
and train subordinates, who is least likely to delegate 
authority and responsibility, who is least likely to have any 
time for discussions and contacts which might broaden his 
outlook, who is least likely to set an example of leadership 
and who is most likely to disregard a policy of cooperation 
and good human relations, to the detriment of the whole 
group. 

It is quite conceivable that the over-enthusiastic and most 
efficient “specialist” might be cutting right across the avowed 
personnel policy of a firm either because he cannot compre¬ 
hend the significance of a good personnel policy or simply 
because he is out of touch with the work of other people. In 
either case, he should be subject to some kind of check in the 
same way that a foreman “dictator” must be checked in the 
interests of the whole group. 

Only a determined policy of co-operation and co-ordina¬ 
tion can help to eliminate this danger. Board meetings in 
themselves are not sufficient to allow for the understanding 
and integration of different points of view; there is no way of 
judging just how far chief executives carry out principles of 
policy except by relating their work to the work of other 
executives. The value of their contribution can only be 
estimated by a balanced “overall” picture of every one’s 
contribution at executive level. 

A Ck>-ordinating Committee of Chief Executives is essen¬ 
tial to the efficient functioning of a group or groups, for unless 
the specialised knowledge of these able men is co-oidinated 
and integrated into a “collective intelligence” there can be 
no stable central control. It is not really a question of 
“harmcffiising conflicting interests” but of establishing a 
system of “cross relations” and a “horizwital” omtrol or 
leadmhip through a>-operation and co-ordination. This is a 
pn^presskm which is a distinctive feature of any efficient 
organisation at the presoit day. 

**Specialisation,” “individualism” must be a arntributiem 
to the wiiole. There can be no co-ordinat«xi without adjust- 
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molts and changes. Chief ocecutives should be prepared and 
persuaded to make any necessary changes or adjustments 
either in perscmal views or departmental policy to meet the 
needs of a co-ordinated general policy. This kind of unity 
through functional relationships creates progressively new 
situations. To relate experiences and facts is to make future 
policy. In this way the responsibility of control and leader¬ 
ship is shared at the highest level. 

An executive committee of this kind benefits from the 
specialised knowledge of individuals and from the “collec¬ 
tive” knowledge of assembled facts and experiences. It 
provides an opportunity for co-ordination and co-operation 
in the making and carrying out of policy, both present and 
future, and makes a substantial contribution to the “forward 
march” of an oiganisation. It is in this committee that con¬ 
trols and authorities are correlated: it is here, too, that the 
Managing Director as “co-ordinator and administrator-in- 
chief” can show his ability and “statesmanship” in uniting 
all that is best in the executive team and in inspiring the will 
to co-operate and to make any adjustments deemed necessary 
in the interests of the whole group. 

THE CHIEF EXECUTIVES AND DECENTRAUSATION 

A policy of decentralisation makes each headquarters’ 
executive himself a co-ordinator of policy. In the first place 
decentralisation multiplies the demand for functitmal 
executives. The importance of selecting and training the 
right people has already been emphasised, but it is of par¬ 
ticular importance where “specialists” are concerned; for in 
this case the chief executive is not merely ddegating authority 
and respcmsibility, he is appointing a “specialist” to carry out 
a specialised functicm, not necessarily with the same tech¬ 
nique as himself, but in such a way that all principles cS 
policy are upheld in each separate unit. 

It is therefOTe of particular importance to the group that 
the “specialist,” before being appointed as a factory execu¬ 
tive should have been given a broad view of the principles of 
suiinimstration, the aim and purposes of the busiiiess, its code 
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of business ethics and, last but not least, its personnd policy. 
Insbtence upon high specialist qualifications alone does not 
constitute right selection either in a branch accountant, 
engineer, or welfare officer. 

C!o-ordination does not mean a rigid acceptance of “con¬ 
formity.” Wherever possible factory executives should be 
allowed to run their resepctive departments in their own 
way, with the least possible control from headquarters and 
with encouragement to use their initiative in taking decisitnos. 
It is the fundamental principles which must be co-ordinated. 

The role of Chief Executive is not easy, particularly for 
the specialist or individualist. It is necessary that functicnal 
executives should have specialised knowledge; it might even 
be desirable that a rank individualist should blaze a trail and 
enliven the whole concern once in awhile. What is important 
is, that all that is of value collectively should not be lost for 
the sake of personal prestige or some fetish regarding s«:recy. 

The brilliance of chief executives who are specialists is 
precisely what makes it difficult for them to co-operate. “The 
brilliant soloist often makes a poor member of the orchestra.” 
An industrial team, like an orchestra, depends on the blend¬ 
ing, timing, harmonising of all performances. Individual 
performances may be good, even superlatively good, but it is 
the general performance which counts. 

This does not take away from the prestige of the chief 
executive, neither does it under estimate the importance of 
the specialist. It is their responsibility to raise the standard 
of the general performance of the industrial team to scnne- 
thing approximating to their own individual performances. 
If this 1^ the objective, they will both enrich their esqperient^ 
and increase the value of their ccMitributions. 

Chief executives, like Cabinet Ministers, must be above 
suspidtHi in matters of policy; they must endmse pdicy ot 
dissent and come out into the open with a diallenge. The 
iqx>tlig^t is always <« them; their interpretatkm of pdicy hi 
noted by every member of ^ grewqi. The man “bdow” sees, 
hears and ui^erstaiuis mcHte than is genersdly siqiposed: he 
is not easily bluffed. He does not expect diik executives to 

o 
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be super-men, but he does expect from them a display of 
ability and leadership which commands respect. 

In the small firm or group it is much easier to blend 
personalities and check the tendency to play a lone hand; it 
is much easier for the specialist to adjust himself to other 
points of view, it is much easier for him to guard against 
“imaginative isolation” by broad social contacts and visits, 
taken on behalf of the firm, and in many other ways. 

The supreme value of chief executives lies in their ability 
to share control and leadership at the highest level. To 
do this they require that broad knowledge and human under¬ 
standing, which in the long run will bring greater satisfaction, 
greater benefit to themselves and others than any specialised 
knowledge could ever bring. With well organised departments 
and a full acceptance of the principles of decentralisation, 
chief executives should be relieved of unnecessary administra¬ 
tive detail; this should give them opportunity to refresh both 
knowledge and viewpoint in a way which would allow them 
to stimulate the morale and effectiveness of the whole 
organisation. 


THE MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 

MANAGEMENT—SCIENCE AND ART 

Incompetent management is out of date. In the interests 
of the industrial efficiency on which our national economy 
depends, the management of any business, large or small, 
which does not conform to the high standards now accepted, 
is liable to both public and private indictment. 

World War No. 2 with its emphasis on production, with 
the expansion of Trade Unionism and the naticoial rec(^- 
nition of Joint Consultation, revealed serious defects in the 
performance of those who “managed,” many serious enough 
for state acticxi and certainly serious enough to reinforce the 
persistmt demand of the enlightened few for serious 
specialised training for Management. 

“Sdentific M»M^;ement” Im evdved from the great body 
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of knowledge, the ideas and beliefs, the experiments and 
research which began at the close of the nineteenth century 
with F. W. Taylor and his important theories on job analysis 
and the piece-rate system. Taylor’s methods of the correct 
evaluation of effectiveness, productivity, processes, costs and 
other standards of efficiency have established themselves as 
criteria of management and are applied in most progressive 
businesses. 

The scientific approach is essential to efficient manage¬ 
ment. Competence in planning, forecasting, regulating and 
controlling production operations with the greatest economy 
of effort and material depends on the acceptance and 
application of certain scientific principles already proven. 
But there is more to it than that. These things in themselves 
guarantee nothing without a complete understanding of the 
human element, something which cannot easily be measured 
or controlled, yet without which all the most up-to-date 
machines and methods are completely ineffective. The 
behaviour of men and women, their reaction to the type of 
management to which they are subjected at their daily work 
is the controlling factor in any industry. 

For this reason, scientific management must necessarily 
include a study of man himself and the sciences which are 
concerned with his behaviour individually and collectively— 
physiology, psycholr^, sociology. But knowledge without 
wisdom b dangerous, particularly in its applicatkm to human 
beings, and it is at this point that the art of management takes 
precedence over all knowledge available and all the most 
scientific theories ever propounded. A cmnbinaticHi of both 
the science and art of management b the ideal, but the latter 
b the more significant in the final analysis. 

. . sdoitific management b aim necessarily human 
management, a point that bears and needs repetition. 
For management b essentially a human and sodal 
process, and jHimary among tiie factors that make it 
sound an effective are those that bear on co-ordination 
and morale. Lrasen the motive, sodal purpose, interest, 
or contentment of the men and women in the team, and 
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almost automatically the level of work, or productivity, 
will fall, and with Aat the level of cost will rise. The 
truth of this principle is so strong, that it might even be 
possible to rewrite the index or criterion of management 
not only in terms of output or cost, but in terms of 
human effort and interest."' 

It should be noted that it was a “scientific” investigation 
—the Western Electric “Hawthorne Experiment” carried out 
by a balanced team of university scientists combined with 
technical men from the industry—“which diagnosed the fact 
that productivity and efficiency are closely related to the 
quality of human relations.” * 

Science has already made valuable contributions in the 
field of human activities. It should be as important for the 
manner to be well informed on the work of the Medical 
Research Council and the National Institute of Industrial 
Psycholc^ as on modem mass-production methods and 
methods of costing. He should not have to be briefed on these 
matters by his Personnel Manager. 

In spite of the repeated experiences of the two world wars, 
in spite of the availability of a great amount of specialised 
and valuable knowledge on the subject, it would still seem 
that the acceptance of the tenet that “the proper study of 
management is man” is a pretty half-hearth affair. 

Managements still have to be persuaded that long hours 
of work do not necessarily mean increased production and 
that the omtentment and productivity of the individual 
%votker depend not so much on an elaborate administrative 
pattern or supoimposed welfare schemes, Init rather mi the 
importance attached to the informal social groups within the 
factory and a genuine concern for man as a human being. 

Management must of necessity have a hearty respect for 
scioitific methods as applied both to production operations 
and to human relations respectively; they are interdepen¬ 
dent. It is encouraging to note that the new Government 
CcHnihittee cm Industrial Productivity has recognised the 

^ Th0 md Significance of Management, by £, F. L. Bredi. 

^ The ffwman Factor in tndnstrf^--^. £« P. Broadilieet* 
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importance of the “human relations” factor by the appoint¬ 
ment of a panel on Human Factors Affecting Indpstrial 
Productivity imder the chairmanship of Sir George Schuster. 

It is reasonable to assume that there is no hard and fast 
line between the science and art of management. The former 
will help to solve problems and establish principles which 
might be applied with benefit to the latter. Knowledge, 
wisdom and experience are all bound up in the art of 
management. This is admirably summed up by an authorita¬ 
tive writer in these words: 

“The whole argument as to whether management is or 
is not a science, on which much futile ink has been 
spilled, is in fact misleading. Management, like medicine, 
is an art—an art which we have been practising and 
must go on practising, whether it is described as a science 
or not. The important point is that, in our practice we 
should use as much exact knowledge as is available, be 
active in acquiring further exact knowledge and display 
integrity in the exercise of judgment so that it is based 
as far as possible on objectively measured fact and not 
on guess-work, emotion or interest.” * 

THE ATTAINMENT OF AN AIM 

This is the ultimate objective or purpose to which the 
principles, functions and responsibilities of management are 
dedicated. To affirm that the aim or objective of an indus¬ 
trial organisatiem is production and production only is to 
identify Management with a conception of industry emn- 
pletely out of keeping with the times in which we live, 
completely unaware of the social obligations which industry 
has to accept if it is to be, as it must be to survive, an 
integrated part of society itself. 

Management is an art and a profession: it is a professitm 
not because it has learned to organise methods fw the mass 
productitm of goods, but because it has achieved an ideal 
which places it on a level with the arts, education, law and 

. *'*Edacadoa for Moiutieawat" Pimer to the Roy^ of Arai, by 

Lkut.-C<doi>el Urwidk. 
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medicine. That ideal or aim is the welfare and development 
of the men and women in industry. This is a serious profession 
—a high calling. We make “things,” but in making things we 
“make” better men and women. What happens in the 
process of production is more important than the product. 
The product may change, but the main objective, the pur¬ 
pose remains steadfast. 

It is a mistake to assume that managements are con¬ 
cerned or interested only in the accumulation of profits or 
wealth. Many of them have found far more satisfaction in 
the applicatiiHi of creative thought to the development of an 
idea and to the solving of problems of human relations. This 
is not fantasy; it is readily understandable when one realises 
the tremendous satisfaction which accompanies any creative 
work, which is, after all, the mainspring of life. 

Sixteen years ago, Mary Parker Follett, writing on 
“Business Management as a Profession,” clearly indicated 
this new ccmception of Management in these words: 

“I have left to the last what seems to me the chief func¬ 
tion, the real service of business: to give an opportunity 
for individual development through the better organisa¬ 
tion of human relationships. Several times lately I have 
seen business defined as production, the production of 
useful articles. But every activity of man should add to 
the intangible values of life as well as to the tangible^ 
should aim at other products than merely those which 
can be seen and handled. What does useful mean any¬ 
way? We could live without many of the articles manu¬ 
factured. But the greatest usefulness of these articles 
consists in the fact that their manufacture makes possible 
those manifold, interweaving activities of men by which 
spiritual vdues are created. There is no over-production 
here.** 

This philosophy of intangible values is the key to the new 
outlook in induirtry, and if accepted will revitalise industry 
in a way which cannot be explained by logic or scientific 
thcimes. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 

The fundamental principles on which the function of 
management is based are precisely the same for every level of 
administration; they are principles of “effectiveness” which 
apply both to method and procedure, to production and 
personnel. 

They are concerned with the attainment of the aim of 
the Organisation, with maximum co-ordination of work and 
co-operation both “vertically” and “horizontally.” They are 
concerned with the delegation of authority and responsibility 
right down the line, with open lines of communication, with 
the clear definition of function, with the right selection and 
training of all members, particularly those in closest contact 
with the men and women on the job. They are concerned 
with the flexibility of structure and future planning, with 
economy and efficiency of operations, with the recognition 
and utilisation of human resources to the greatest advantage. 
Finally, they are concerned with justice and decency and all 
that is compatible with the rights and dignity of man. 

A DEFINITION OF FUNCTION 

A definition of the management function can only be the 
sum total of all the activities for which the Manager is held 
responsible. There is little difference of opinion as to what 
these activities are, but there may be considerable difference 
in emphasis between business ancl business. A manager is the 
person who is most intimately connected with the direction 
of the working team and the efficient operating of the 
producticHi unit. He must achieve both these objectives 
within the prescribed policy of the Organisation. 

To do diis he must be able to recognise the separate 
divisions of his functitm as Manager of the Group. These are 
very clearly stated in many books on Management*** and 
generally accepted in the business woiid. They are: 

(i) Forecasting or planning oporadems and methods of 
production with a view to making woric a con- 

particiilmr, Mr. £. F« L. Brech’t Thg Nstuu mtd Sigmfi€m€!^ ^ 
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tinuing process contributing to the stability of the 
working team. 

(2) Ck>-ordination of work and effort affecting the great¬ 
est economy in material—^physical and human— 
and OHitributing to the harmony of the group. 

(5) Leadership—^inspiring the will to work together, 
pride in one’s work and in the membership of a 
team—a leadership of example. 

(4) Control—to ensure that instructions are being 
carried out and to check the results in terms of 
the aims and objects of the Organisation, noting 
weaknesses, rejecting the unsatisfactory, recording 
the good and bad for future reference. 

Within these four divisions lies the active function of 
Management. The dynamic qualities of the manager, his 
(dfility to lead and co-ordinate will determine his success, for 
in this lies the secret of the effectiveness of the whole 
organisation. 

The Manager who is capable of co-ordinating all the 
activities of the members of the group, who is capable of 
establishing control and joint responsibility through sound 
intelligent cross relationships, is indeed a leader and expert 
manager. The principles of organisation are tied up com¬ 
pletely with co-ordination from, and in, the earliest stages 
to co-ordination as a “continuing process.” 

Forecasting and planning are not so much a matter of 
predictitm as a recognition of all the factors in a situation, all 
the activities which go to make that situation and knowing 
how far they will contribute to creating the next or new 
situation. This knowledge is only possible where control is 
effected through co-ordination and the uniHcatum of the 
isroridng team under a Manager \ribo is predcmiinantly a 
leader. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT 

Hie resp(»isttnlities of mam^ment are directly related 
to the achievement the aim of the Oi^anisation and to the 
social obligatHms industry. 
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(1) During the last twenty years the emphasis (»i these 
responsibilities has changed owing to the separaticmof owner¬ 
ship and management. The owner is not necessarily the 
manager; the manager is now, generally speaking, an 
employee of the company or hired specialist. Under the 
circumstances there is naturally not the same personal interest 
in profits and much more interest in the wider responsibilities 
which accompany the “profession” of Management. 

The whole pwint is that successful, efficient management 
will guarantee adequate rewards for service to all members, 
plus reasonable profits, which will not only give a fair return 
on capital, but more important still, will provide reserve 
funds for future developments and contingencies. This that 
is the first responsibility of management as “a balancer of the 
various interests” which it must protect. 

In this connection, too, Management must be prepared 
to advise and to accept advice from both groups, the Board 
of Directors, including specialist executives and members of 
the Working Group. (It is quite conceivable that the manager 
may have more arguments with the Directors than with 
representatives of Trade Unions!) 

(2) While Management is, of course, responsible for 
teduiical efficiency in all its phases within the factory (e.g., 
correct costs, quality, delivery time, etc.) its majm- respemsi- 
bility is that of building up and maintaining a good mcoale, 
the right spirit, the right attitude of mind. This is acemn- 
plished by sound leadership and effective organisatiem. With 
this, technical efficiency should automatically result. 

“Ckmtentment and high morale are the driving forces of 
earnest dffort and the foundations of the sense of reasem- 
able interest. Without them, dfectiveness of <^ration 
can never attain its maximum; with them, it is bounded 
only by the skill and competence that the team have 
availaMe to them.” “ 

Accordingly, Management employs specialists for costs, 
accGimts, persmmd, oigineering, quality cmitnd, but should 
handle die wider human proUems, or indeed any human 
TA# ATiiliirv mmd pf iimmg^mpnis by B. F* L. Bmli. 
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problems which might be passed on for management 
guidance or decision. No human problem should be too small, 
or considered too small, for presentation ot the Manager. 
Ideally, he should know, personally, every man, woman, boy 
and girl under his control. 

(3) While Management should take advice from all in a 
position to give or to be consulted, the Manager must make 
his own decisions with absolute impartiality. For this reason, 
the Manager must be a very good listener and be able to 
relate facts and experiences with intelligent perception. 

(4) The responsibility for selecting staff and defining 
functions or tasks calls for great ability in judging one’s 
fellow men, particularly the reaction of one man to another. 
Management is responsible for ensuring that the definition 
of function, combining the necessary authority and responsi¬ 
bility, is fully understood by every member of the group. 
This is the recipe for a “happy ship.” 

(5) Management is responsible to the community, repre¬ 
sented, firstly, by the workers employed, and, secondly, by 
the public utilising the manufactured product. 

THE ILLUSION OF FINAL AUTHORITY 

This is a theory “ which might be studied with bendfit by 
the Manager who accepts the new doctrines of his profession; 
it is one put forward some years ago and one which has 
received a great deal of attention from pioneers of effective 
management; it does indeed form a basis or jumping-off 
board, for a sound plan of organisation, allowing for authority 
and responsibility right down the line. 

It starts with that most vital factor, the right selection of 
staff, which cannot be too much stressed. It is in the selectiim 
of assistants, technical and administrative staff, that a 
Manager or Executive gives a dear indication of his ability 
to judge men and a still dearer indication of the strength or 
weaknesses of his <nvn character. It should always be remem¬ 
bered that leaders should be acceptable to the people they 

Thsi tlmry it dourly eaitiiGialied in Dmmik Administraiian (Meledf 4 
Urwidt«*HOoilect^ papers of Mary Pother Follelt)« 
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lead. This is of particular importance where contact is ihain- 
tained continuously, as in the case of the foreman and 
chargehand, welfare officer, and time and motion study 
personnel. 

Having made the necessary appointments, it is then essen¬ 
tial that the task or function be clearly defined and that the 
rightful responsibility and authority goes xmth the job. 

It is not a case of the Manager delegating some of his own 
authority and responsibility, it is a case of intelligent inter¬ 
pretation of function so that the function, be it personnel, 
production, accounting, engineering, time and motion study, 
contains within itself all the necessary responsibility and 
authority required to make it an intelligent, contributing 
factor in factory administration and management. 

This, of course, further emphasises the importance of right 
and careful selection, for there is nothing worse for an 
industrial team than authority and responsibility in the 
wrong handsj this will cause irreparable damage to human 
relations and consequently to production programmes. 

Authority and responsibility must be related exclusively to 
function: it is the function that is important, not the person 
or the position. 

“A man should have just as much, no more and no less, 
responsibility as goes with this function or task. He should 
have just as much, no more and no less, authority as goes with 
his responsibility.” ** 

Functional responsibility and authority do away with any 
attempt at autocratic management or control. No cme, not 
even the Managing Director, has a “right” to all the authority 
and control, and by this time the wisest and best of managers 
have proved the soundness of this plan for the diffusion of 
respemsibility and authority. 

The next step in the process is co-ordinatiem of the 
ocperiences of diose functional leaders with respcHosibility 
and authority. These experiotices (their day to day work) 
bring fresh responsibility and authority every day, sometimes 
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a different kind of responsibility and authority. (This is par¬ 
ticularly true of personnel work.) 

It is the Manager’s job, by cwiference, committee, con¬ 
sultation, to interpret facts and experiences, to add up 
individual decisions and opinions which have already dealt 
with and solved problems all along the line—^to add up all 
those factors into a final decision. In point of fact, it is not 
“final responsibility” or “final authority,” but a “shared 
responsibility.” The Manager is but the symbol of final 
responsibility. 

This, then, is the “illusion of final responsibility” which 
is really nothing more or less than intelligent and efficient 
management, confident management, recognising and taking 
advantage of functional leadership, authority, responsibility 
—^using it to its own advantage and for the utmost benefit of 
every one concerned. 

In other words, the Manager, within his sphere, is the 
statesman who sees ahead, who plans, who adminbters. To 
his staff, his factory executives, he leaves the authority and 
responsibility for the carrying out of a specific job of work. 

The diffusion of responsibility has tremendous advantages; 
it encourages complete independence of thought and actitm 
so vital and so lacking in many organisations, it brings to 
each function a sense of dignity and prestige, a sense of 
intelligent participation in the Management Function. (If 
it comes to the point, every individual worker “manages” his 
own job.) 

M<»t important of all, it implies the acceptance of co¬ 
ordination as the dominating factor in oi^ganisation ; this is 
essential at all levels in producing decisions which muke the 
necessary authority recognbed as part of the final or 
“cumulative control.” 

The diffusion of responsibility b a recognisol method of 
organbatum. Co-ordination, ri^t selection, and supremdy 
go^ management are its fundamental adjunct. There b no 
cNher method which will limit and finally dbpose of auto¬ 
cratic cmitrol with its limitatioiis, frustrations, and endle» 
OQmjdicatkns. 
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“The best method of organisatimi is not that which works 
out most meticulously or most logically the place for “finals” 
and “ultimates,” but that which provides possibilities for a 
cumulative responsibility, which provides for gathering 
together all the responsibility which there actually is in the 
plant, which provides for making the various individual and 
group responsibilities more effective by the working out of a 
system of cross-relations. And as a business isot^anised to-day 
. . . the illusion of final responsibility is disappearing.” 

DISCIPLINE 

Discipline is essential to a useful and happy existence. 
This applies to the individual and to the group, of which the 
factory is an excellent example. It is important to explain 
what is meant by discipline, for it is easily misconstrued and 
inappropriately applied. 

The discipline of a factory b determined by the “work 
atmosphere” which in turn b determined by the Manager 
and hb ability to inspire confidence and trust, hb ability 
to maintain co-operative effort and a sense of intelligent 
participation throughout the organisation. 

Morale and discipline are inseparable; if the morale b 
good, the discipline will be excellent. A manager who b 
sensible of all those things both tangible and intangible 
whidb build up and maintain good morale, the right spirit, 
the right attitude of mind in the men and women who work 
with and for him, will have little or no trouble in maintaining 
discipline. 

There ^re three types of discipline: 

(1) The discipline associate with rigid control on the 

army pattern. 

(2) The discipline which guides and instructs. 

(3) The self-imposed discipline. 

The inilitary type of discipline b neither necessary nor 
acceptable in industry. Rigid control creates the automatmi 
and the automaton b not a lively thinker, neither b he likely 
to Gcxatribute anything more than b donanded of him. The 

Dptmnie Admimsittfiwn, 
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good soldier is erne who obeys orders unquestioningly. It may 
be necessary for the factory worker to obey orders without 
question from time to time, bul to obey an order blindly 
whether it be wise or unwise is not the hall-mark of a good 
worker or intelligent group member. 

In industry to-day much more is expected of each and 
every member. A sense of responsibility and intelligent 
participation will impose its own kind of discipline of much 
more exacting standards. 

It is futile to assume that both organisation and discipline 
in a factory can be modelled on the army. This idea should 
be treated with extreme caution, however harmless it may 
sound. It should be remembered by those who are apt to use 
the army simile too glibly that the German army was 
extremely well disciplined, so much so, that once the chain 
of authority was broken, the process of disintegration was 
swift. 

The army is one thing, industry is quite another matter. 
One of the major problems of rehabilitation has been the 
sometime dangerous association of army rank with qualifica¬ 
tions for civilian jobs. Ex-officers, who have given excellent 
service in the armed forces, are not necessarily the best peace¬ 
time leaders of men. With all the best will in the world one 
cannot always reconcile rank with those qualities of mind 
and character required for leadership in industry any more 
than high academic qualifications can guarantee the most 
suitable or successful personnel manager. 

Rules are necessary in any organisation because they 
guide and instruct—or should do so simply and clearly. The 
book of rules, the administrative chart, the clear definition of 
function—^all have necessary and important parts to play in 
enabling an organisation to function in an orderly and 
effective manner; they are important in helping to maintain 
discipline by establishing confidence, a saise of directiem and 
orderliness, and a sense of security so essential to reasonaUe 
behaviour and efficiency. Most indiscipline can generally be 
traced to lack of confidence, insecurity, and the axioompatty- 
ing sense of grievance. 
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Discipline, above all things, should be instractive. “Punish¬ 
ment in any shape or form is either a means to an end or 
else it is completely unjustifiable.” “ 

Arbitrary personal decisions are never a solution to a 
disciplinary problem and should always be discoimtenanced. 
A man has a right to be judged dispassiimately: this is the 
kind of justice meted out to him in civil life and which he has 
a right to expect at his work if industry is to fulfil funda¬ 
mental social obligations. 

What have been described as “irrational mass dislikes” ” 
are perhaps the most dangerous elements in any situation 
involving indiscipline. The trade unionist can know the 
manager to be a decent fellow, but has a traditional dislike 
of “management.” For this reason, it is essential that good 
personal relationships in a factory are encouraged and main¬ 
tained by all possible methods. Joint consultation, free dis¬ 
cussion and depersonalising of orders (as later explained in 
the section on foremanship) are recognised as particularly 
helpful aids in maintaining effective morale within a factory 
and dispelling irrational behaviour as such. 

Conflict, which is at the root of all indiscipline, is not 
necessarily disruptive; it might even be progressive. Much 
will depend on the attitude of the management and whether 
the Manager has the ability to handle “conflicting forces” 
ratiMially and not emotionaUy; whether he has the ability to 
recognise and appreciate the “good” and “bad” inherent in 
the situation without prejudice. 

Conflict*’ can only be useful if it is resolved intelligently. 
One sure method of doing this is by putting into operatitm 
sound machinery for the ventilation of grievances and their 
right and just settlement—^not by high-handedness (“You can 
get peace at any moment if your sledge hammer is big 
enough”), or doubtful compitHnise (this does not resolve any¬ 
thing) but by some constructive method of “mt^ration” of 
points of view, so that both sides may benefit from the 

^ Jiftn and Morale (Riqphael and Brown). 

Maneidti, Men and Morale (Raphael and Brown). 
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experience, however slight or however bitter it might have 
been, and, what is just as important, so that both sides feel 
satisfied that justice has been done. 

The practical machinery associated with the maintenance 
of discipline will be most effective if based on the following 
dementary principles of justice. 

(1) Rules should be easily understood and acceptable to 

those who have to keep them. For this reastxi it 
would seem right that people should have a say in 
making the rules. 

(2) Penalties for non-observance should be imposed 

without personal prejudice and in such a way that 
will ultimately benefit the transgressor. 

(3} There should be a right of appeal to a completdy 
independent tribunal. This is fundamental justice. 

In the final resource, the discipline which is self-imposed 
is most to be encouraged and desired. It is the result of 
inspired leadership, a leadership of example. It flourishes 
where there is a lively concern for justice and fair play and 
all those things which satisfy deep human needs. 

To a great extent, respect for authority depends on the 
fulfilment of social obligations to the individual and to the 
community. The aim and purpose of the organisatitxi, the 
personnel policy on which the ordinary man judges the 
company, even the product itself, its usefulness or otherwise, 
these things have a direct bearing on the morale or discipline 
obtaining in an organisation or factory. In other words, the 
ethics of a business lay the foundation of all that is good and 
stable and profoundly influence the behaviour of the ordinary 
man or woman employed within the oig;anisation. 

It would be wise to disabuse one’s mind of the idea that 
discipline is merdy a matter of making rules and seeing that 
they are kept, that authority means power, too often an 
arbitrary and irrespcmsible power, whic^ destroys all mutual 
respect and understanding. Disdpline is fundamentally a 
matter of good human rdadcmships, the encouragement of 
self-respect, pride in one’s work, the dignity of ivoiic and an 
unfaiU^ sense respmiribiUty to onesdf, to the jfsetmry 
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group, and, finally, to the community outside the factory. 

T]^ is what the Manager has to strive for by ceaseless 
endeavour and the high example of his own conduct and the 
conduct of all those in supervisory capacity. High ethical 
standards are required of him and a code of professional 
conduct in all matters, whether requiring disciplinary acticai 
or not which should place him, “like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion.” 

MANAGEMENT OF THE FUTURE 

It can readily be appreciated just how complex and 
important is the study of Management. For this reason, it 
is now accepted that training for the profession of manage¬ 
ment is highly desirable, both from the point of view of 
efficiency and economic recovery and from the important 
view point of its contributions to society, individually and 
collectively. 

The profession of management will have an accepted code 
of conduct like that of the medical profession or the profes¬ 
sion of “law.” It will call for a study of those subjects which 
will add to its technical and administrative efficiency, Le., 
Production Methods, Job Analysis, Costing, Office and Staff 
Organisation, Aca>unting, Time and Motion Study, Person¬ 
nel Management; but in addition it will provide for a broader 
educational background, a broader culture which makes its 
chief contribution to Management in a wider understanding 
of men and women and all the forces which “shape a 
destiny.” The wider the knowledge, the deeper the under¬ 
standing ; the greater the wisdom, the greater the tolerance, 
the justice, the unerring judgment and the unfailing dis¬ 
position to command loyalty and respect. 

Management—^profession, science, art, places great 
responsibility on those who select and teach the young mm 
and womm who are to be the managers of the future. 
Unfortunately, the universities would appear to be singularly 
dow in risiz^ to this new opportunity. 

lieut-Cdonel Urwick, in a recmt paper aa “Educatkm 
for Mam^emmt” givm to the Royal So^ty of Arts, ccan- 


o 
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ments with pungency on this fact. He says, “The implication 
that education for the vocation of business management is 
in some way less honourable than education for agriculture, 
forestry, engineering, teaching, playing the organ, or a score 
of other callings for which British universities are prepared 
to grant degrees to students is curiously archaic.” 

It is not suggested that the granting of a degree or diploma 
excludes any young men or women from opportunities to 
advance to managerial status, but it is suggested that in 
future a high degree of training and education, as well as 
practical experience and high qualities of character, will be 
the accepted standard for future managerial posts. 

The whole country is suffering from a dearth of high 
creative and executive ability. There is just as much wastage 
in management and management practices as there is in 
strikes and lock-outs. Unfortvmately it cannot be measured 
in quite the same way. 

"The problem of producing a continuous succession of 
able managers is one of the most important that a growing 
business has to face.” Management is in essence leadership of 
men by men with capacity of achievement. A Manager can 
plan, co-ordinate and control, but he must lead if he is to 
maintain morale and the social cohesion of the group. His is 
not a solo performance in any sense of the word, for his 
success depends not on the possession of power or authority 
but on the practice of co-operation and tolerance. 

There must be some “blue print” for factory gpvemment, 
a recognisable, sane method of organisation and a code of' 
business ethics akin to a code of “professional” conduct with 
an awareness of the social obligations of industry and their 
prior claim in all matters of policy. In general it is a case 
of consolidating the swift advances of the difficult post-war 
years, of keeping the structure of management flexible enough 
to withstand change and of being prepared for all eventuali¬ 
ties. Conscious of its difficulties both internal and external, 
any management should be quite undeterred fnnn putting 
into practice fundamental principle df policy whidi do 
justice to the vision and vigour of this jm^iresstve 
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FOREMANSHIP 

Although in the reoiganisation of industry, certain special¬ 
ised functions of the foreman have diminished, his positicm 
and importance in the functional organisation of any 
industry, has, in the last twenty years, been clearly defined 
and recognised. The interpretation of policy and the imple¬ 
mentation of instructions and production procedure are 
finally the responsibility of the foreman. Not all the specialist 
planning or efficiency schemes will avail unless there is a 
“live” contact with factory personnel. This is maintained by 
the foreman. An organisation must be essentially “alive”; 
it is composed of human beings working together for an 
agreed purpose. Without the harmonious co-o|>eration of 
men and women engaged in production work, this purpose 
could not be achieved. Strife and dissatisfaction slow down 
and disrupt production. 

It is essential that the foreman as the final representative 
of management, and as part of management itself, should 
have his responsibilities clearly defined and fully understood 
by every one within an organisation. 

THE NEW FOREMANSHIP 

Social and economic changes have dictated the new out¬ 
look and the new methods implied by it. These profoundly 
affect the foreman and his responsibilities. A policy of good 
human relations is the keynote to the new outlook in industry. 
Production demands no longer over-ride every other ccai- 
sideration. Indeed, they arc to a great measure dependent 
on satisfactory human relations. This fact has been fiirmly 
established by the experience of enlightened leaders of 
industry, and is—probably from the point of view of the 
foreman—the most rcvolutitmary change in outlook. He, like 
every cme else, has to adapt himself to this change; he should 
be prepared to foUow this new pattern which is the outocMsie 
of the industrial experience and thought to which he himself 
hai ocmtiitHited over tlu; years. 
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THE FOREMAN AND HIS RELATION TO FACTORY PERSONNEL 

In these times a foreman finds himself responsible not 
only for directing the work of others, but for ensuring their 
co-operation, their happiness and well-being while they are 
at work. This is a tall order. It means that apart from his 
skill as a tradesman, he must have or acquire the skill to 
handle people and so maintain good human relations. A fore¬ 
man is primarily concerned with people: their attitude 
towards their work and towards the Group for whom they 
work, will depend on the quality of his leadership, and the 
qualities of character which he displays. Apart from respect 
for the individual rights of human beings as such, the mis¬ 
placing and mishandling of factory personnel can be an 
expensive item in production costs. It is, therefore, essential 
that the foreman should be fully acquainted with the 
Personnel Policy of the firm, and that the following observa¬ 
tions should be quite clear to him. 

(l) SELECTION AND INTRODUCTION OF NEW FACTORY PER¬ 
SONNEL. It is necessary that the foreman should be consulted 
and brought into the picture in this matter of selection. He is 
the man with an intimate knowledge of the working group 
and of working conditions in the factory. He knows the 
physical and temperamental qualities necessary to make a 
person feel at home within the group, and thus make the 
maximum contribution to production. If he is consulted, he 
is more likely to take a personal interest in any newcomers, 
and a good working relationship is established from the 
outset. Moreover, this encourages a strong liaison between 
the Personnel Department and the foreman, which is most 
desirable. Careful selection in finding the right man for the 
jd[> should be the joint responsibility of both the Personnel 
Officer and the foreman. 

The introduction of new personnel to the factory is the 
foreman’s final responsibility. It is his business to introduce 
them to their jobs and to the people with vffiom they have 
to work. It is at this point that his ability to lead, aiul his 
qualifications of character (frioidliness, tact, sympathy, 
understanding) will be most apparent. It depei^ on tito 
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foreman just how soon newcomers settle down at their woiic 
and are on good terms with him as well as their workmates. 
If it is important to receive newcomers on a prearranged 
plan, it is equally important to employ “follow-up” methods 
which will ensure that they have become contented and 
useful members of the group. A personal interest, an 
encouraging word from time to time and a helpful, friendly 
approach are the best means which could be employed as a 
“follow-up” method. The labour turnover and absentee 
figures of any department are more often than not a good 
indication of the foreman’s ability to lead, teach and handle 
people and situations. 

(2) A GOOD WORK ATMOSPHERE is the outcome of good team 
work, good morale. The consistent maximum efficiency of 
any group can only be achieved where there are harmonious 
human relationships. In this, too, quality of leadership sets 
the standard. The avoidance of friction and the creation of a 
sense of confidence and goodwill are first principles to be 
observed. The personality of the foreman and his ability to 
control and direct the working team with justice, soimd 
judgment and human understanding are essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of a good work atmosphere 
and the consequent efficiency of the working team. 

(3) LEADERSHIP. The csscncc of leadership is example. A 
good foreman should so inspire the men and women working 
for him, that they will freely co-operate with him in every 
way. Such co-operation would ensure a high standard of 
work and behaviour. It would confirm the establishment of 
good human relations through good leadership, good fore- 
manship. There must be a purpose in leadership; it must be 
positive. Team work is not easily achieved. It is essentially 
the outonne of the work climate or atmosphere. If it is 
achieved the foreman will be fulfilling wxe of the mart 
important of all functions in industry. 

(4) DfsapuNE. “Team woilc, although an admirable aim 
and a desirable conditicoi, is not to be purchased by negotia¬ 
tions, but acquired as the natural outcome of first-dass forc- 
nuuidiip.”” This implies a sense of order and disdidine. 

Nmtf by F« ]Niim Menton. 
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Not the discipline of fear and threats, or even authority, 
but self-discipline, imposed by a good leader, a good foreman. 
True discipline means that people behave well and do what 
is required of them because they have been made to under¬ 
stand the necessity and desirability of so doing. Discipline of 
this kind is educatimial. This approach to the matter is 
something quite new to many people in industry, but is of 
particular importance to the foreman, who has to get results 
from the people with whom he works. For this reason, if for 
no other reason, the foreman should know something about 
the difficult art of giving instructions or orders in such a way 
that there will be the least opposition, conflict or friction, 
and no conscious or unconscious resistance: it is the uncon¬ 
scious resistance which slows down production or affects the 
quality of the product. As far as the people on the job are 
concerned the foreman is the man who gives orders and 
instructions: this procedure should be strictly followed for 
“Production efficiency is always in danger of being affected 
whenever the long distance order is substituted for the face 
to face suggestion.” ** 

THE crviNO OF ORDERS.*® Psychologically it has been 
proved that you may not get people to do things by ordering 
them or reasoning or begging or convincing. Moreovw “to 
demand an unquestioning obedience to orders not approved, 
not perhaps even tmderstood, is bad business policy.” The 
response to the giving of an instruction is not always what 
we think it is; it may appear so on the surface, but experience 
has shown that over and over again both time and energy 
have been wasted for the simple reason that no cme has 
bothered to study how orders should be givoi in ordtr to 
obtain prompt intelligent and co-operative response. 

Peremptory orders shouted or givoi in a bosnng or dis- 
s^eeable way c^end personal dignity and self-respect; they 
arouse the wremg “b^aviour pattern” in people wUch is 
detrimental in every way to Uk organisation as a and 
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which can sabotage efficiency just as thoroughly as any 
restrictive practice. A resentful, sullen or even bewildered 
worker will never give of his best, and his or her attitude will 
be anything but co-operative. Obviously orders and instruc¬ 
tions must be given and obeyed, but a little thought on the 
matter may illuminate the difficulties and increase the effec¬ 
tiveness. 

The intelligent approach to the matter is a conscious 
attempt to change the attitude of people towards the giving 
of an instruction. This can best be done if orders are “de¬ 
personalised.” In other words, Mr. X does not give instruc¬ 
tions on his own behalf for a change of production 
programme, but “the law of the situation,” i.e., a shortage or 
glut of raw material makes it necessary for the change to be 
made. In this way one person is not taking orders from another 
person, both take their orders from “the law of the situation,” 
with which there is no argument and therefore no unfavour¬ 
able reaction of resentment or strife. This creates under¬ 
standing and a willingness to carry out instructions, and 
suggests or takes for granted participation and responsibility 
by the people involved. 

This method of giving instructions takes no more time 
than the shouted and often disputed orders; it is at least 
instructive and intelligent from every point of view. It is 
quite a different matter when employees realise that 
employers, too, have to take their orders from “the law of 
the situation.” “Bossing” is out of date and the army “com¬ 
mand” docs not apply. Incidentally, it might be observed 
that the Generals Montgomery and Slim both made full use 
of the “law of the situation.” A little thought on this matter 
by the foremen themselves might increase their all-round 
effectiveness and certainly improve personal relationships 
where necessary. 

Justice and impartiality are essential in maintainii^ 
disdiffine. A sense of injustice breeds indiscipline and c(xi- 
ffict A Foreman must, above all things, be impartial and 
free from any kind of personal prejudice. A foreman must 
kmiw how to listen to sug^esticais and investigate complaints 
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without any suspicion of “favouritism” creeping in. There 
must always be time for this. It might be a personal problem 
or the settling of a grievance over wages. Whatever it is, 
much wUl depend on the personal contact and the unbiased 
judgment of the foreman. By prompt attention to these 
matters he will build up the confidence and gain the respect 
of those working for him. A foreman who is fair and just 
in all matters has a reasonable chance of maintaining a high 
standard of discipline which will be reflected in the produc¬ 
tive efficiency of his department. Rules and regulations are 
essential in an organisation. They can only be effective if 
they are clearly stated and if people understand the reason 
for them. It is up to the foreman to see that rules are 
explained and observed. 

It will be easy for a foreman to maintain discipline if he 
thinks in terms of his job rather than his position. Only by 
example can he inspire others to self-discipline for the good 
of the “whole.” 

(5) CONDITIONS OF WORK. Good physical Conditions of work 
arc the responsibility of the Personnel Department, but the 
foreman, as the man on the spot, must take responsibility 
for the conditions of work in his own department. He is free 
to condemn or make suggestions for improvemait. The cc«i- 
ditions under which men and women work arc important; 
they contribute to the group morale and to productitm 
generally. A foreman should be interested in: 

(a) Good Lighting. It has been known to increase produc¬ 
tion by twenty per cent and has a very decided effect <m 
nervous and physical health. Bad lighting has been a con¬ 
tributory cause of many accidents. 

(b) Heat and Ventilation. Abnormal temperatures cause 
tiredness, resulting in carelessness and loss of productive 
efficiency. 

(c) Seating accommodation and the arrangements of work 
and material. There should be adequate seating accconmoda- 
tiem for all, whether they sit or stand at ffieir wmlc. Spactl^j;^ 
the lifting of weights, ffie height of bendhes, the distance 
woric has to be carried, are important enmi^ to warrant the 
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attention of the foronan. The neglect of these things quite 
often negatives efficiency by a loss of energy and waste of 
time. 

(d) All safety measures and the quick attention to injuries, 
however slight, are the responsibilities of the foreman. He 
should instruct all personnel on the necessity of prompt 
attendance at the surgery following injury of any kind. The 
importance of this point, particularly in regard to sepsis, was 
stressed in the last report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories. 

(e) Good housekeeping is the sign of a good foreman. The 
tidiness and brightness of a department affect the people 
working in it and reflect the work atmosphere. Anything that 
the foreman can do or suggest to improve conditions of work 
or general environment is greatly to his credit. 

FURTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FOREMAN 

“Responsibility ‘for’ seems to me a higher conception than 
responsibility ‘to’.’’ ** 

This applies to every grade of management. This concep- 
ti(Hi of responsibility places the emphasis on the job, rather 
than the positicm, and gives a right perspective to the work 
(or responsibilities) in relation to the whole. This is fimda- 
mental to a sense of balance and stability. The foreman has 
many responsibilities and his ability to carry them out 
depends on qualities of character and his qualifications for 
the job. 

(i) TRAINING. A foreman must be a good teacher. He is the 
man who has to get results. To do so he must first see that 
he is using all the resources for work and usefulness which 
he has at his disposal. Waste of labour is worse than waste 
of material The foreman must, therefore, try as far as 
possible to suit the man or woman to the job. The more he 
knows and understands the people who work with him, the 
eana* this will be. His aim should be to get the very best out 
<rf his workpeople, but to do this they must be, as far ^ 
possible, jffiysically and temperamentally suited to their 
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work. The teaching, directing and controlling of factory 
personnel is an important responsibility. Only a foreman 
who knows his job and has gained the confidence of the 
working team, can carry this out efficiently. If mistakes are 
made, it is desirable that reproofs should be constructive— 
a process of “educating” rather than blaming. 

The training of assistants, deputies and charge-hands 
should never be a half-hearted job. Any by-passing of this 
responsibility is an indictment of management, and more 
often than not indicates either autocratic or inefficient super¬ 
vision. The attitude of the foreman to training is one which 
should be watched, for no firm can afford to lose the useful 
potentialities of men and women because of a selfish or dis¬ 
interested attitude on the part of management supervision. 
The selection of charge-hands, deputies or section-leaders 
should not be left to the foremen, but should be a matter 
of joint consultation in which the Personnel Department is 
well represented. It is essential to remember that the “giving 
of orders never takes the place of training.” *' The foreman 
is responsible for personnel, for plant, for material, and, 
finally, for the finished product. His success and efficiency 
will depend on how he executes his first great responsibility 
to the men and women working with him. 

(2) EDUCATION. Social and industrial changes are of vital 
concern to the foreman. A foreman should keep himself 
informed of new developments and trends of thought as 
affecting his own work, ffie Company for whom he works, 
and the outside world. In this period of upheavals, readjust¬ 
ments and reorientation of thought, a well-informed foreman 
is equipped to meet any emergency, from the difficulties of a 
full employment policy to new production develt^nnents or 
practices within an industry. The study of human bemgs, 
human behaviour, incentives to work, is inexhaustible and 
opens up a new field of interesting thought for any (me who 
t^es the trouble to think cm broad lines. The foreman, in 
immediate cimtact with the people (m the job, has mudi to 
cxmtrffnite and smxk to learn. The quality of leaderdiip to 
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which people are subjected, day in and day out, is vitally 
important in maintaining industrial efficiency and stability. 
The foreman himself should be willing to imdertake any 
training or study which will assist him in carrying out his 
difficult responsibilities. 

Voluntary acceptance of the need for continual study 
applies at all levels. It is no good educating oneself for 
industry as it was yesterday, or as it is to-day; the idea is to 
educate oneself for the industrial world of to-morrow. 

Times and methods have changed and are changing 
rapidly, with increasing demands on all levels of manage¬ 
ment personnel. To meet these demands “supervision” should 
keep well abreast of the times in both specialised and 
administrative knowledge. 

“The selection of supervisors is based primarily, not on 
evidence of intelligence and sound education, but on the 
man’s ability to apply intelligence and make practical 
use of education. Some indication of what a man has 
done to improve himself may be more revealing than 
what has been done for him by way of formal instruc¬ 
tion.” *• 

The supervisory problems and executive duties with which 
the modem foreman has to cope, demand a broader outlook 
and a wider education than was expected of the old type 
foreman. Industry in general has recognised that a high 
standard of supervision is expected and required to deal 
with the new developments in industry. Incompetence in 
technical, personnel or administrative matters spells failure. 
All three are necessary. The new theory of foremanship 
si^ests a lively interest in a wide field of studies and the 
ability to apply the knowledge gained in as practical a way 
as possible. 

(3) KNOWLEDGE OF PRODUCTION METHODS. This U not in 
itsdf sufficient to make a good foreman, but it is obvicHisly 
essential that a foreman should know the procedi^ and 
methods required in the productimi process. What is more 
important is that he ffiould at all times give thought to 

•• Th* Mm Fonmmship, by F. J. Bumi Mortoo. 
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improvements and encourage suggestions frmn his working 
group. No erne’s responsibility ends with the mere carrying 
out of instructions. 

It is the foreman’s job to acquire all relevant information 
of production methods and procedure. It is of great impor¬ 
tance that he should possess or aim at possessing a thorough 
technical knowledge of the processes carried on in his depart¬ 
ment. Lack of technical knowledge is a serious handicap in 
somecHie officially responsible for day-to-day production. It 
also curtails authority and ability to train and control factory 
personnel. It may also seriously interfere with prospects for 
promotion. 

Having acquired a thorough technical knowledge of 
processes a foreman should be able to apply that knowledge 
constructively and with imagination. IGiowl^ge without 
imagination is non-productive in times of emergency. Know¬ 
ledge, imagination, adaptability are essential in a factory 
where production programmes are subject to a quick change¬ 
over according to availability of materials. 

It is not enough for a foreman to be production conscious, 
he must also be sales conscious. This is a point he should 
make when training factory personnel. It is an excellent way 
of stressing the quality factor and is often overlooked. 
Knowledge brings confidence and immense personal satisfac¬ 
tion. The greater the knowledge the greater the contribution, 
and that, after all, is the aim of all who are working together 
within an industrial group. 

(4} THE ELEMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. It 15 
obvious that a foreman cannot be trained in every branch of 
a business—^research, costing, sales, bacteriology, chemistry, 
engineering, personnel work, but he should know the part 
that each of these departments play in the business as a 
whole. This stresses the importance of collaboratkm bettvmi 
departments and of a free flow of infoimation on all matters 
to the foronan, and the necessity for the fc«reman to be 
educated and trained in what are obviously the demmts of 
industrial oiganisaticm. 

(5} COLLABORATION WITH OTHER FOREMEN AMD DBFART- 
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MENTS. The necessity for this form of coUaboraticRi is 
apparent to all. No department functi(His on its own. 
Responsibility for production is shared by every one. Col¬ 
laboration between foremen strengthens their sense of respon¬ 
sibility and lessens the chance of any one foreman wishing 
to shirk his responsibility or pass it higher up the line. Cross 
relationships are just as important as the “up and down the 
line” relationships. Helpful co-operation in training schemes 
as well as in pr^uction programmes can only be achieved 
if there are friendly and good relations between foreman 
and foreman. The example of co-operative work and 
good personal relations among supervision is important to 
factory personnel. It helps to maintain and ensure good 
factory morale. Every foreman should know what goes <mi 
in the next department, without being interfering or critical, 
but always ready to help out with advice or personnel. It 
has been said that there is no such thing as a departmental 
problem. The responsibility is shared. The foreman deserves 
and needs the co-operation of every one, and good social 
and working contacts with other departments, foremen and 
heads of departments. The very nature of his particular role 
in directing the working force and at the same time imple¬ 
menting management policy might tend to “isolationism.” 
This can effectively be avoided by inter-relationships and 
cross functieming, on which eventually the whole process of 
production depends. 

ORGANISING ABILITY. Technical and administrative know¬ 
ledge should never be under-estimated, but both are useless 
without the capacity for organising and practical manage¬ 
ment. A foreman must have the ability to organise and 
co-ordinate the human and material factors within his 
department. Team work, successful collaboration with other 
departments and higher executives are the result of good 
organising ability. For efficient production all effort must be 
organised and co-ordiaated. The successful ruiming of a 
department, including efficient production and good human 
relations is a clear indication of a foreman’s ability to 
organise both his work and executive duties. In the selectkaa 
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of foremen it is dear that ability to organise and coordinate 
should come high on the list of qualifications. There is nothing 
woise for the morale of factory personnd than bad or slack 
organisation. Most people respond to order in thinking and 
planning and in the practical carrying out of their work. 
They take their cue from the foreman. Lack of organising 
ability creates apathy and incompetence and is always a 
source of irritation. 

To be a- good organiser, a foreman must be able to think 
and see ahead, as well as have a complete grasp of immediate 
production methods and programmes. He must be able to 
translate production programmes into terms of men and 
women and so organise human resources and potentialities 
to the benefit of every one concerned. 

“Organising ability fundamentally calls for an orderly 
mind and methodical habits of work. The person 
organising must possess a sense of proportion in order 
to discriminate between the fundamental and the 
trivial . . 

To be able to discriminate in this way is the mark of a 
good administrator and leader. It is not always easy to do so. 


THE FOREMAN AND COMPANY POUCY 

Principles which are preached must eventually be put 
into practice. For this reason, it is important that a statement 
<m policy should be made and clearly understood by all 
grades of management, particularly by the foremen. 

Translation and carrying out of policy is not easy; it 
requires practice so that it becomes a habit, an attitude of 
mind. Availability of information on all aspects of policy is 
essentially vital to good foremanship. It is quite indefensible 
for any one to withhold information which might cmitribute 
to the more efficient and intelligent interpretation of policy 
by the foreman or any member of a supervisory staff. This 
should be the <me unpardonable sin. 
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(l) PERSONNEL POUCY AS IT CONCERNS THE FOREMAN 

(a) The selection, introduction and follow-up of new 

factory personnel. 

(b) The supervision of working conditions (including 

hours of work and overtime) which is primarily 
the responsibility of the Personnel Department, 
but requiring the co-operation of the foreman for 
the observance of same. 

(c) Absenteeism. The foreman can be of tremendous help 

to the personnel department in obtaining full and 
correct information on all cases of absenteeism, 
and in passing on this information for records and 
research work. 

(d) Labour Turnover. This, too, has been commented 

on, and the co-operation of the foreman is essential 
to the keeping of factual records in the Personnel 
Department. Labour turnover figures should be 
submitted to the Foremen’s Committee for com¬ 
ments or recommendations. 

(e) Transfers and dismissals should always be submitted 

to the Personnel Department for agreement or 
otherwise. The responsibility for a short term 
transfer, a matter of hours or days can be left with 
the foreman, but a longer period, a production 
transfer, should be jointly agreed by both Person¬ 
nel Officer and the Foreman concerned; (there 
may be confidential matters affecting the health 
or domestic responsibilities of the person con¬ 
cerned, known only to the Personnel Officer). 

The matter of transferring people is one which 
requires considerable social skill, and in this 
respect both the Personnel Officer and the fore¬ 
man have great responsibility. It should be 
remembered that it is an affront to perstmal 
dignity to move people about, without reason¬ 
able explanation. 

The final responsibility for dismissals should rest 
with the Personnel Executive as the competent 
authority on Company Personnel Policy. 
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(f) Disciplinary action, including suspensions, should be 

first agreed upon by amsultation with the Person¬ 
nel Department and exact records kept of any 
disciplinary action taken. There should always be 
a right of appeal. 

(g) Continuity of employment. The foreman has his 

own responsibility in this matter in an effort to 
provide security of employment. 

It is agreed that security of any kind must be 
earned by the joint efforts of every one. 

An unavoidable reduction in the working force 
would require the careful consideration of 
employees’ service records and all relevant 
information by both foreman and Personnel 
Officer. 

(h) Employees’ Services. The foreman should be 

acquainted with Company Personnel Policy in 
the matter of aiding employees in times of need, 
etc. The Personnel Department or officer will 
always supply this information and act accord¬ 
ingly. 

Foremen should be trained to carry the responsibility for 
good Personnel Management, resulting from an enlightened 
Personnel Policy, into the factory, so that they will at all 
times help to establish and maintain those good personal 
relationships so badly needed in industry to-day. 

(2) GENERAL poucY. The foreman should recognise that 
the fundamental principles of any Policy are social respon¬ 
sibilities both to the individual employed within the 
Organisation and to the outside community. In the main¬ 
tenance of both these objects, they have tremendous respon¬ 
sibilities. Executives on the other hand should fully realise 
their responsibility in training, encouraging and developing 
good foremanship. 

Foremen are t^y human; they are not a race apart and 
need all the support and co-operation they can get Their 
day-to-day contacts with factory personnel make them a 
vi^ factor in production efficieiicy, and unless this li^ is 
strmg and reliable, there is litde chance of success. 
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THE NEW FOREMANSHIP 

This subject is almost inexhaustible. It might be apt to 
conclude with two quotations; one from a most valuable 
contribution to industrial literature, The New Foremanship, 
and the other from the Newforge publication, Group Enter¬ 
prise. 

The first quotation reads: 

“The aims of the new foremanship, in conclusion, may 
thus be expressed: to be quick but not hasty with 
decisions: to investigate the facts before action, rather 
than to make impetuous decisions on scanty informa¬ 
tion : to measure and not to guess: to accept the funda¬ 
mental facts open-mindedly without prejudice and to 
reject the trivial and sup>erficial: to organise routine 
work and to improvise in an emergency: to administer 
with impartiality and to eliminate favouritism: to lead 
rather than to force: to explain instructions deary and 
not simply give dogmatic orders: to train employees to 
high standards of proficiency and to avoid slackness and 
slovenliness in operation: to commend more and to 
condemn less: to encourage workers and not dispirit 
them: to engender certainty and to dispel insecurity: to 
create contentment in team-work Rnd to prevent friction 
from misunderstanding.” 

—^and from Group Enterprise,^ a paragraph which is 
important because it: 

(a) emphasises the right selection of foremen. 

(b) safeguards them while on a training period. 

(c) accepts full responsibility for the correct induction 

and training of foremen. 

These three points are fundamental to the whole question ol 
training for foremanship. 

“Whatever the difficulties or special responsibilities of a 
department, no foreman or supervisor should be asked, or 
expected, to aixept the respcmsibilides which must go with 
the position, unless he is familiar with the duties required of 
him and is onhpetent to cany them out to the standards 
R* C 31 «meiil Willow 
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agreed upon by Management, or by the deputy of the 
Manager in control. ‘ , 

To save confusion, no full title of foreman shall be used 
until a man has proved over a period that: ^ 

(a) he fully undentands his duties. 

(b) he fully understands his responsibilities. 

(c) he no longer requires training in routine technique. 

(d) he has proved by efficient administration that he 

can be relied upon to carry out his duties with 
skill, imagination, tact, good departmental 
discipline, and in co-operation with other fore¬ 
men, technical staffs and other executives. 

If circumstances make it necessary to appoint any man 
who has not all these qualffications, then the words ‘ acting,’ 
‘ assistant ’ or ‘ trainee ’ must precede the title as evidence 
that status has not yet been confirmed.” 

This is the new approach to the question of Foremanship. 
It indicates a recognition of the importance of the role of the 
foreman in industry, and a wider understanding of industrial 
problems, including the need for sound leadership and good 
human relations at all levels. 

Footnotb 

A Supervisors* Forum is aa exceUent method of further training for foremen 
in matters of procedure and policy and in those broader issues which have much 
CO contribute to effident foremanship. Thu should be wholeheartedly supported 
by Management, for unless all grades of Management contribute no new or 
progressive situation is likely to arrived at. 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 

A SHORT HISTORY OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT** 

Personnel Management is not new. It has been practised 
in one form or another by enlightened employers since the 
dose of the nineteenth emtury. 

The agitation of Robert Owen, a zealous social reformer, 
led to the Factory Act of 1833—“the first great landmark 
in the story of personnel management.” This was the bq^- 
ning the factory inspector and the establishment of the 

Tk$ Making af SaUnHfic MmggamanU VoL II (Urwkk It 
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fundamental principle of all persmmel work—^the priority of 
“people” over “things.” 

Further industrial and social reforms followed in this 
century of change and revolution—1849, 1867, 1878. 
Progress was slow, painfully slow against the hard and bitter 
opposition of employers who were concerned only with 
material success and who were not prepared to accept 
regulations which would increase their costs and curb their 
personal ambitions. There were countless ways of evading 
the law and exploiting the workers. The answer to this was 
the rise and growing strength of trade-unionism and the 
dogged fight to improve the lot of the working man. The 
opposition was organised in the Employers’ Federation. 

This led gradually to two important developmaits—the 
machinery for “collective bargaining and negotiation 
between employers and trades’ unions, which still is, in 1948, 
the traditional framework of British industry”—and 
secondly, though of much slower development, the establish¬ 
ment of personnel management as an essential function of 
management. 

Welfare work was at first (and the tradition dies hard!) 
a charitable duty performed outside the factory by well- 
meaning persons. “A factory might, indeed must be a slum 
—human nature being human nature and competition being 
competition—but, the misforUuies of those condemned to 
such accommodation should be palliated by some district 
visiting.”*’ 

The names of Wedgwood, CJourtauld, Cadbury, Rowntree, 
Hans Renold will always be associated vrith the acceptance 
and development of true welfare work and personnel 
management. Their contributions, and indeed the contribu¬ 
tions of many firms in the twentieth century, have been 
shining examples of enli^tened thought, enlightened 
managemoit and pn^essive aetkm. 

It i^ould be widely known that in 1900 Edward Cadbury 
of Boumville, Ltd., wrote: 

“the qnrit of wdfare work matters hr more than the 
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facilities provided and the spirit must be one that imbues 
equally all directors, heads of departments, foremen and 
forewomen, as well as all those who are especially 
responsible for the work.” 

It is a solemn thought that in this year nineteen hundred 
and forty-eight, there are still employers who grudgingly 
and cynically tolerate “welfare work” as the newest fad and 
“sop to the workers.” It is even more sobering to read that 
“in its main substance the personnel management function 
of industry was already explicitly formulated, almost in 
detail, at least fifty years ago and has been available in 
published form for over three decades.” Yet it still requires 
pioneers and crusaders to “put it on the map” in many 
industries large and small! Little wonder that we are still 
laddng that social skill by which men can endeavour to live 
in peace. 

Edward Cadbury’s writings of 1900 are an indictment of 
the retrogressive forces which are still very much alive in 
industry to-day and which make one profoundly thankful 
for those “captains of industry” who have, and have had the 
vision and courage to blaze a trail, sometimes a very 
unpopular and uncomfortable one. 

The war of 1914-18 brought the first official recognition 
of the significance of the “human factor” in industry. In 
1915, the “Health of Munitions Workers’ Committee” estab¬ 
lished this principle and established it authoritatively. This 
was follow^ by the Industrial Welfare Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions, in 1916 under the direction of 
Mr. B. S. Rowntree. By “peaceful penetration” methods this 
department had the job of persuading managements of the 
importance to the war effort of the welfare and personnel 
aspects of managonent—^a job described as “difficult and 
arduous.” 

Between the wars (1920-40) mudi ground was lost to 
well entrenched and s^ unenlightened opposition, and the 
inevitable reacticHi to war-time measures followed. But the 
wcuk done by Mr. Rowntree and his department was not in 
vain, m i^ite of the fact that **The new Mmistry of Supply 
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in 1939 saw fit to b^in its operations without even the 
shadow of a fully-fledged and highly calibr^ personnel 
management section. Ministers in 1940 repeated almcMt 
verbatim the facile exhortations to excessive hours which had 
brought the country to the brink of disaster in 1915-” ** 

This was not very heartening or inspiring for those who 
looked for a more enlightened lead in the face of unquesticxi- 
able evidence, proven facts—the contribution of flrst-claai 
scientists, economists, sociologists, psychologists, physiologists 
and innumerable practical successful industrialists who had 
collaborated wholeheartedly by reason of the same burning 
faith in the final achievements. 

However, attention had been drawn to a hitherto com¬ 
pletely neglected social science. Industrialists and others 
realised the great possibilities of work of this nature. A history 
of persoimel management would not be complete without 
mention of the four bodies which have contributed to its 
establishment as a profession and its standing as an occupa¬ 
tion worthy of the highest qualities of mind and character. 
These are: 

(1) The Industrial Health Research Board, founded in 

1918, whose members have brought a amsider- 
able body of advanced thought to such subjects 
as: Hours of Woric; Environmental Conditions; 
Physiology and Psychology of Work; Industrial 
Sickness, etc. 

(2) The National Institute of Industrial Psycholt^—a 

scientific body foimded in 1921 for experiment 
and research. 

(3) The Industrial Welfare Society, founded in 1919, 

now providing a first-dass advisory service to 
industry, amemg other activities. 

(4) The Institute of Persemnei Management—the pro- 

fmional society of men and women engs^ed in 
persamd and welfare work. This has devdqpcd 
from the Assodation of Industrial Wdfare 
Workers, founded in 1913. 

MM$i 0f 8€hmH/k Mmmtgimqmt, VdL 11 (Unvidk tL Bredb), 
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These four bodies have gradually built up a fund of know¬ 
ledge and ocperience for the benefit of industry in general 
and for the expert guidance of those engaged in the special¬ 
ised work of Personnel Management. The last b^y in 
particular has contributed to the definition of the function of 
personnel management now accepted by most firms employ¬ 
ing perx)nnel managers. 

It took another war and a colossus of a Minister of Labour 
to put into effect that knowledge and experience which was 
to contribute so much to the effective organisation of war¬ 
time industry and without which maximum production 
could not have been achieved. 

A DEFINITION 

“Persramel Management is that part of the management 
function which is primarily concerned with the human 
relationships within an organisation. Its objective is the 
maintenance of those relationships on a basis which, by 
consideration of the well-being of the individual enables all 
those engaged in the undertaking to make their maximum 
personal contribution to the effective working of that under- 
takir^.” 

That is the official definition arrived at by members of 
the Institute of Personnel Management. “Consideration of 
the well-being of the individual” is not quite as simple as it 
sounds, and “human relationships” require intelligent 
thoi^ht and action, careful study and a “scientific” approach 
to those patterns of behaviour which manifest themselves 
wherever people woric together in a group. 

The importance of the human factor in industry is 
accepted goierally by enlightened managements—including 
those enlightened foremen and charge-hands who have had 
the advantage of attending amferoices and personnd 
courses, l^t it is in the Personnel Department that the 
analysis, testing, recording of all informaticm rdating to the 
hum^ factor and human rdatkmships should be ccmcen- 
trated. It ii in the Penoraul Department that certain 
fiuictkjos imist be centralised in order to tniild up and 
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administer a uniform personnel policy within an organisa¬ 
tion. 

Personnel work is a recognised profession for which 
university training is provided. The Personnel Department 
is not merely an appendage to the administration chart or 
the industrial organisation—it is a service department in the 
highest sense of the word; it is the hub or nerve centre of any 
industrial concern, for it specialises in the problems con¬ 
cerned with the effective organisation and functioning of the 
will to work together. The stability and soundness of good 
human relations depend on effective organisation and 
specialist practice, and cannot be left to chance or to the 
individual supervisor. 

The myth that the small firm of two to four hundred docs 
not require a |jcrsonnei officer or department, has long been 
exploded. The Managing Director who is all things to all 
men is a proven fallacy. This type of employer (particular to 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twaitieth 
century) has been admirably described in the following 
paragraph: 

“However intimately the small man knew his employees, 
however intimate his relations with Bill, Tom and 
Harry, however sincere his inquiries after their families, 
these modes did not prevent him, more often than not, 
from compelling them to work in tmwholesome condi¬ 
tions, to put in destructively long hours, to for^o many 
of the benefits of civilised life, to fight for every penny 
of every wage increase, and to become paupers when his 
own negligence or parsimony left them the victims of 
an unguarded machine.” ** 

Good intentions towards one’s employees are not enmigh. 
It is most desirable that all members, particulariy those in a 
supervisory capacity, should be well acquainted with the 
perscnmel policy of a firm, that they should fully understand 
the meanu^ and importance of good human relatitms aiui 
do something about them. But unless there is a department 
soldy ocmcemed with every aspect personnel woik— 

* Tk* Mekirng ^ Sekmtifit Fart 11 (Uniidc ic Ikecb). 
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including statutory laws governing conditions of work, unless 
there is a department which specialises in the mechanics 
which bring about good human relations, a department 
which can advise through the study of its own observations 
plus the considerable body of specialised knowledge available 
to it—^nothing very much will happen; there will be no 
progress, no particular contribution to the human problems 
which confront industry to-day. 

One cannot expect the foreman or the production super- 
intoident to be a psychologist, economist, sociologist; one 
can rightly expect him to be personnel or welfare minded— 
which is a vastly different proposition. The foreman knows 
when he has a happy and contented group of people working 
for him; it is his duty to keep them so; but he has neither 
the time nor the expert knowledge to study and record why 
they get on well together or why they will resist any change 
in department or personnel. That is the expert’s job, the 
expert who has learnt to understand the patterns of 
behaviour, who has acquired the ability to unravel the many 
psychological stresses which affect people and their work. 

This is the kind of specialist service which the up-to-date 
personnel officer and his department render to industry. It is 
this kind of specialist knowledge which will enable the 
machinery of good human relations to run smoothly and 
effectively. It is this kind of work to which personnel officers 
should be able to give far more time than they do at present. 
Routine work is necessary and important, but it is also 
important that there should be staff available in the depart¬ 
ment to do this work, allowing the personnel officer to give 
much more time and study to these matters which are vital 
to the future well-being of industry. The Personnel Officor 
of the future should have a much wider contributiim to make 
in the sphere of human relati<nis—a contribution based on 
expert observation, scientific thinking and a broad know¬ 
ledge of men and affairs. 

A PERSONNEL PiHJOY 

The most eflSdeiit perKxmel managa: with the most 
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up-to-date personnerdepartment has no chance of succml- 
ing with his avowed aim unless the conception of good 
human relations is reflected sincerely and enthusiastically in 
the Company’s policy. There must be someone at the highest 
executive level with a particular interest in and responsibility 
for personnel policy and its application throughout the 
organisation. 

Because the relationship of the worker to his employer 
is a human and not merely a commercial one, it is essential 
that there should be a definite personnel policy, clearly 
defined and clearly understood; it is as important as a clearly 
defined sales or development policy. In point of fact, the 
personnel policy is, or should be, the main policy to which 
all organisational policies are related. 

A personnel policy embodies the governing principles or 
code of ethics of the business or industry; it defines accepted 
responsibilities in regard to matters affecting all members of 
a group or industrial unit; it is essentially, in its widest sense, 
a vivid statement of beliefs revealing the whole purpose of an 
industrial organisation. 

For all these reasons it should be known and understood 
and implemented, both in the spirit and the letter, from the 
Board Room downwards. ‘“Principles’ are fundamental 
truths, ‘Policy’ is a course or plan of action.” ’* Without high 
principles and a sound plan of action no personnel policy 
can succeed. It is no good having high principles unless they 
dictate action, the kind of action that is required in the every¬ 
day, intelligent and just treatment of men and women. 

There are certain basic principles which must be accepted 
as the foundation of any sincere, intelligent personnel policy 
(and a personnel policy must be intelligent and wise, not 
emotkmal or untidy). These principles are: 

(i) Recognitkm of the innate dignity of man and his 
woiic, however humble. 

(3} Justice for all men in all matters. 

(3) Recognituni of the rig^t of all mm to equal oppor- 
tunities. 

**tlSnM WUtalMad ia Britkk J#«Mvn|ua< Rnint, Vot. VI, No. 3. 
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(4) Responsibility for the welfare and development of 

all members of a group. 

(5) A genuine acceptance of the principles of co-opera¬ 

tion and participation in a “joint venture.” 

(People must have a hand in saving themselves; 

they cannot and will not be saved from outside.) 

(6) The recognition and acceptance of social obligations 

both to the men and women employed and to the 

community. 

THE PERSONNEL OFFICER 

It is necessary that principles of policy be understood and 
applied to meet all cases. So much will depend on the quality 
of thinking which the Personnel Manager brings to his job 
and to the translation of the policy. Once again, academic or 
technical qualifications alone do not necessarily guarantee 
the wise and successful application of a Personnel Policy as 
laid down by the Board of Directors, 

It is important that policy should be interpreted with 
sympathetic understanding, with good judgment, with tact 
and a wide degree of commcm sense. It is always possible to 
supplement a limited education by reading, by University 
lectures, and Personnel courses, but deficiencies in qualities 
of character, in personality, in outlook are not easy to 
remedy. 

The good intentions of a firm in this matter of personnel 
policy can be completely negatived by the wrong type of 
Personnel Officer, who might neither understand nor be in 
sympathy with its policy towards its members. The selection 
ci the right type of man or woman for this most important 
work is an obvious conclusitm. 

A personnel officer must be able to control and administer 
his own department with aUlity. Because of his particular 
fimction he should be able to co-operate freely with all 
other departments and for the same reason he diould have 
the ability, the strengdi of character, bdief and oonMence in 
the jmrpose oi his woik to withstand and oji^xwe any direct 
m indirect *‘by-passiof** of pdficy by those iikmc direct con- 
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cemed with production and production programmes. It is no 
good pretoiding that this does not happen, for it has hap¬ 
pened too often. If the personnel officer is weak or com¬ 
promising, it will happen again and again. 

He should above all things build up confidence in himself 
and his department, a respect for his opinions, his knowledge 
of his job, his integrity and steadfastness of purpose, his wise 
guidance and counsel in all matters personal and otherwise. 
Only under the direction of someone dedicated to the high 
ideals of his profession—“the functional service of the human 
factor in industry”—can the Personnel Department hope to 
fulfil its purpose in the industrial organisation and to per¬ 
suade the doubtful and uninitiated that an organisation 
without a Personnel Policy and department has not a hope of 
survival in this new world. 

A paragraph from the 1942 Select Committee on National 
Expenditure indicated the lines on which industry would 
have to develop for maximum production and efficiency— 
so necessary then—so vital now; it was indeed a “British 
declaration of personnel management” and is quoted here 
in full: 

“It has already been stated that maximum efficiency 
cannot be attained tmless the human factor in produc¬ 
tion is recognised as being of at least as much importance 
as the engineering, production or research sides. Once 
this principle is accepted, the management in order to 
ensure wholehearted co-operation from the workers, 
, must adopt a clear policy for all personnel and welfare 
matters. The functions of a personnel officer can briefly 
be defined as those of a specialised adviser to the 
management, supervisors and foremen on all questions 
affecting relations between the workers and the manage-^ 
ment. Personnel managers or v^lfare officers must be 
able to %vin the confidence of both the management and 
the wodeers; they must have sufficient knowledge of the 
praduetkm nde as well as sufficient understandii^ cl 
poioaal prol^aiu the woikeri to be able to guide the 
fdicy oi the mana^^ement cm many general pcdldenis, 
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and they must have authority to carry out this policy 
when it has been agreed.” 

Sir Wilfred Garrett, H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories 
during the difficult war years, stressed the importance of the 
establishment of sound human relations through the offices of 
a Personnel Manager or Officer and Personnel Department. 
Many such observations have been made by people with long 
and wide experience of industry and a thorough technical 
knowledge of what makes the wheels go round. Like 
Mr. Cadbury, Mr, Rowntrec and their successors, they were 
neither idealists nor cranks, but practical men of expert 
knowledge and experience. 

THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

It has been recognised that all the activities concerned 
xvith human relationships should be concentrated in one 
department. 

This is essential if the maximum amount of care is to be 
taken in the administration of human affairs and if the 
maximum amoimt of time and creative thought is to be 
expended on the many problems and studies associated with 
men and women and their daily work. It must be emphasised 
that these matters cannot be l^t to chance. To suggest that 
they might shows a complete misimderstanding of the 
personnel function in industry and a misconception of the 
wider responsibilities which are part of the new outlook in 
industry. It may be wishful thinking or a reluctance to do 
anything about it which prompts such an idea, but it is quite 
certain that it would be a pretty poor look out for industry 
in general and for the man or woman on the floor dF the 
factory in particular if there were no specialised department 
to look after these matters. 

The establishment of a Personnd Department badced by 
the highest executive authority b an admowledgment of the 
importance of human relationships in industry and a reoog- 
nititHi of new social responnbilities in which a man's ivoilt 
b more than somethh^ which has to be tderated for 

n Fran The MMmg of ttknHtU Mmutemat, V«L H (Viwki » Wttdt). 
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immetary reward and in which industry becomes an interest¬ 
ing and essential part of society as a whole. 

A personnel department is concerned with the intelligent 
translation of the company’s policy, the intelligent handling 
of human relations in accordance with that policy, and the 
maintenance of good relationships based on mutual con¬ 
fidence and respect. 

“The primary aim of the personnel department is to con¬ 
tribute an essential service to the efficiency of the business. 
It is this service that coimts, and on the quality of this service 
the department as a whole will be judged.’’ 

The “esential service’’ is entirely related to the human 
factor, around which the many functions of the personnel 
department centre. These functions will vary in detail and 
emphasis from industry to industry and according to the size 
of the industrial unit, but remain basically the same. They 
are concerned with: 

(1) The recruitment, selection and placing of personnel, 

with special emphasis on careful selection, intelli¬ 
gent methods of interviewing and training, and 
most important of all the utilisation of human 
resources to the full. Waste of capabilities is an 
almost unpardonable sin from the point of view 
of the individual and the group. 

(2) Informaticm on terms of employment, wage rates 

and standards of payment, conditions of worit, 
welfare facilities and factory amenities, including 
all employee services. 

(3) Responsibility for seeing that statutory obligatimis 

under the Factories Act arc fulfilled. This involves 
attenticm to floor space, seating accommodation, 
temperatures, ventilation, lighting, the guarding 
of machines, protective clothing, hours of work, 
nightshift and overtime r^ulations, and many 
other matters affecting the health and safety of 
all employees. 

(^) Responinbility for conducting trade unicm negotia- 
tions according to the recogmsed procedure, and 
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for the provision of joint consultation in any form 
whatsoever. 

(5} Responsibility for the fullest possible information cm 
all employees, including health, capabilities, and 
any factor affecting the physicsd, mental or 
psychological “make up” of the individual. The 
grading of employees and other personnel statistics 
are important individually and as a basis for 
research work. It is essential that all information 
regarding personnel should be recorded in the 
personnel files; this includes transfers, promotions, 
dismissals and any disciplinary action taken. 

WAGES AND THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

An efficient industry must be able to pay a decent wage 
and provide an ever-increasing standard of living for its 
workers. That is one of the tests of efficient management. 
The responsibility for the provision of these rewards lies 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders of those responsible for 
the organisation and administration of an industrial group, 
and in particular, on the management, who by up-to-date 
methods, by the application of the fundamental principles of 
a good industrial policy can assure an efficient economy to 
meet these responsibilities. Such a management would inspire 
the working team so that every one would work to contribute 
his or her share to the success and security of the group. For 
wages and the standard of living ultimately depend on how 
well every one does his or her job, and on the effectiveness 
of our in^vidual and group effort. 

Among the serious obligations which the Personnel depart¬ 
ment undertakes is the responsibility for the maintenance of 
a good wage policy and all that that implies. This is much 
more Miious an undertaking than is generally understood, 
(i) To maintain the accepted wages structure is com¬ 
paratively simple where the rate for the job is 
paid on an hourly or time basis. Where the system 
is tme of payment by results, there should lx the 
dosest pon^e ooUabcMration between the time- 
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Study department and the personnel department. 
It should be the joint responsibility of these two 
departments to interpret and explain any such 
system and to see that it functions as it was 
intended to function. The perajnnel manager 
should have first-hand knowledge and a complete 
understanding of the “economics” of any system 
in operation, and, most important of all, he must 
be able to explain discrepancies or fluctuations 
in payments and to attend to wage or bonus 
queries with the least possible delay. The irrita¬ 
tion, or sense of grievance, caused by delay is 
generally out of all proportion to the amount 
involved and causes more dissatisfaction than any 
other single known factor. 

(2) To quote: “There should be no alteration in rates 

of pay without the written authority of the head 
of the personnel department, acting with the con¬ 
sent of the works’ manager or executive head of 
the business. Unless this centralisation takes place, 
variations will creep into the wages structure with 
the inevitable repercussions.”** This should be 
made quite clear in the interests of efficiency and 
maximiun production, for limitation of output is 
more often than not the reaction to an unexplained 
wages anomaly. 

(3) All wage rates, whether negotiated through trade 

unions or trade boards should be negotiated by 
the Personnel Officer, acting on behalf of the 
firm. Thb applies also to special payments for 
holidays, breakdowns, overtime, etc. Payment for 
overtime has a special significance from the per¬ 
sonnel angle. It has been said that ‘‘overtime is 
bad management organisation.” Whatever it is, 
and there is quite a useful amount of evidaice to 
support that view, it is the duty of the perstmnel 

** Ftmcllon/ «/ a Ptnanntt Dapartmtnt —G. R. Moxoa Institute of Penooiicl 
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manager to review carefully all overtime woriced 
in relatimi to (a) health, (b) efficiency, and (c) 
statutory legislation, and constandy to make 
recommendations for its curtailment or elimina¬ 
tion. Continuous overtime is indefensible and 
should be avoided at all costs. A systemadc review 
of earnings can be most enlightening; it can reveal 
weaknesses and at the same time be a good 
indication of the level of satisfaction within each 
and every department. 

In the same way shift work, including night-shift 
work, should be closely supervised to ensure that 
all necessary conditions are being fulhiled. It is 
most important that the personnel manager 
accepts full responsibility for the fulfilment of all 
factory legislation and the implementation of all 
negodated wage rates. The moral obligation in 
these matters should, of course, be shared by all 
responsible people within an organisation. 

(4) The head of the personnel department must be able 
to advise the manager or senior execudve on any 
matter affecting wages, whether internal, as on 
new developments, or external—^in particular the 
cost of living. He should always work in dose 
collaboration with the time-study engineers or 
industrial consultants: it is surprising what mis¬ 
takes efficiency “experts” can make through over¬ 
enthusiasm for the job and underestimadon of 
simple human factors. Certainly a check should be 
kept on all job evaluadons and discriminadon 
made in the case of jobs which obviously cannot 
be measured and for which no standards are 
attainable. There is no reason why a bemus system 
should not be successful, provided it is thoroughly 
understood, effident and fair; it is, however, a 
debatable point whether it is comjdetely satis¬ 
factory as an intelligent inemtive of the highest 
social value. 
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MOTION STUDY 

At this point it scans desirable to stress the importance 
of motion study as distinct from time study; the two are 
not synonymous—but complementary. Motion study is a 
highly specialised branch of scientific management, which 
has as yet received only scant attention in proportion to the 
scope of its potentialities. The cotton industry and other 
heavy industries, particularly engineering, have benefited 
considerably from the work of motion study experts, but the 
implications of the intelligent application of motion study 
are not fully appra:iated in terms of production efficiency. 
“Motion study is the scientific investigation of the move¬ 
ments involved in the performance of any piece of work 
and the development of methods which eliminate 
unnecessary movement and conserve energy, time and 
materials.” ** 

In other words, it is concerned with making more efficient 
use of the available labour in industry by conserving that 
valuable commodity, human enei^; by the improvement of 
methods of work and the tools necessary for the job, by the 
study of psychological factors involved and the elimination 
of unnecessary factors contributing to fatigue and in¬ 
efficiency. 

Motion study is not a new science: it originated in the 
U.S.A. about the close of the nineteenth century, but it 
is a misunderstood science, probably because it is quite 
erroneously associated in many people’s minds with the 
abuses to which the early application of the science was 
subject. A great deal of education is required to counteract 
this suspicion, and perscmnel managers might count it one 
of their obligations to be intelligently **motion study minded” 
and to make use of ail available information on the subject 
for the benefit and enlightenment of managemoits. Because 
of its aaodatiem with the human factiM, it is desirable that 
tibe Personnd Ofiker should be able to advise and make 
reomnmendations for the applicatkui of motion study. It 

Thmtf mi AptSmthm pf M09km Simif, by A* O. 
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cannot be too highly stressed, however, that this is a specialist 
job for which there is specialist training available. 

WELFARE 

Welfare is a function of personnel. The Personnel Officer 
must take final responsibility for this function, even though 
it may be entrusted to a Welfare Officer. It is his business to 
consult and advise when necessary, but the fullest respon¬ 
sibility and authority must be given to the person concerned 
for the carrying out of this work in accordance with the 
policy of the company. A Welfare Officer should have the 
utmost confidence in his or her immediate superior and vice 
versa. They should work in close collaboration with the least 
possible reference to a higher authority. 

Good working conditions are never a substitute for good 
wages and conditions of employment; nor could they ever be 
substituted for that most important of all conditions—the 
atmosphere of goodwill and harmonious relationships within 
a factory. Elaborate so-called welfare schemes are sometimes 
mere window dressing and a clever attempt to evade more 
serious responsibilities. Good conditions of work are no longer 
considered to be some specially significant concession on the 
part of the Management; that idea is completely out of 
date, for it deceives no one, least of all the man and wtxnan 
in the factory. The cynical approach to welfare never 
succeeds in doing anything: it fails completely unless it is 
dictated by the right spirit from the Board Room down¬ 
wards. 

It is important that someone should supervise lighting, 
heating, ventilation and seating accommodatimi, and that 
<me particular department should have the respemsibUity of 
saft^uarding all personnel from industrial hazards—^from 
such things as dangerous or heavy machmery, or the tiresmne 
DKEiotony of repetitive jobs and their effect on the health or 
happiness of men and wennen. This is quite a spedalised job. 
However, no foreman or worker should accept bad ooii- 
ditknns of wmk either for hunself or his neighb^. 

There is nxnn for great itnaginatkin in hudu^ry. So massk 
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can be dcme with colour and design, with canteen and rest¬ 
room arrangements, with music and gaiety. Anything is 
worth trying that Mrill make one’s working hours pleasant 
and inspiring. 

STAFF MANAGEMENT 

It is just as important that all members of staff are given 
the same attention, services and amenities as those members 
of a group concerned directly with production. Too often the 
staff is sadly lacking in ambition, enthusiasm and goodwill, 
for the simple reason that its unspectacular work receives 
neither praise nor blame, with the obvious results—cynicism, 
mistrust, apathy. This can be extremely dangerous to an 
individual and to a group. 

Staff Management b also a specialised function and should 
be the concern of one particular individual. The secretary of 
a company b usually the nominal head of staff, but it is the 
accepted practice to have the actual staff management in the 
hands of a personnel executive. It b just as important that 
careful interviewing, selection, training and induction 
schemes should apply to applicants for staff posts, and that 
records should be available for all members of staff as for 
factory personnel. It is also psychologically correct that the 
staff should know that there b one person specifically om- 
cemed with their welfare and development, and always 
available for personal interviews. 

Human relationships are as important at staff level as at 
any other level. The Staff Manager, like the Factory 
Manager should realise that recognition b the greatest 
incentive to loyal service and that waste of capabilities 
among staff members b just as serious and damagit^^ as else¬ 
where. 

During the war years there was a tendency to take the 
staff for granted and for attoition to be focussed cm prodne- 
tioa peraomNd. It b hig^ time that all dbtinctions went to 
the ; die industrial unit b an indivbible vdiole iridi all 
members idaying their part Gcmditioiis of wotk are, Imw- 
ever^ genorally i^ieaking, easier Ua staff than Uxxxxty mom- 
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bers, and care should be taken not to create a staff superiority 
complex by unnecessary privileges which are not strictly 
related to individual contribution. 

A Staff Manager should have first-hand knowledge of the 
work entailed in any individual job. The staff should be 
organised in such a way that the fullest possible use could be 
made of section leaders. Rules and regulations should be 
carefully explained and any divergence or difference in 
individual treatment be accounted for. It is not knowing the 
reasons for a particular line of action that causes trouble. 
Most people respond to “order” and to any regulations which 
make for efficiency and harmony. 

A FINAL NOTE 

The question of the status of the Personnel Officer varies 
according to the size of the factory concerned, but it should 
certainly be on a par with other functional heads of depart¬ 
ments. In many firms it is on a par with Works’ Manage¬ 
ment, but whatever the status, the Personnel Officer must, 
by reason of his particular function and stewardship, always 
have access to the highest authority. Where men and women 
and human relationships are concerned this is vital. 

The Personnel Department, as a service department of the 
highest order, should have full measure of authority and 
responsibility vested in it. This will depend on the strength 
and ability of the Personnel Manager and his staff. Only 
those matters affecting important production issues should 
have to be referred to Management. It is up to the Personnel 
Officer himself to see that there is a clear definition of func- 
tk« enabling him and his department to be of the utmost 
service to management and men alike. 

A Personnel Policy should be publicised in such a way 
that there can be no doubt whatsoever about its implications. 
Without a doubt all persmmd, particularly those in executive, 
Miperviscny and adminisn^twe jobs shoidd know that a first 
consideration is the wdfare and development of all members 
(ff a group. Every one dmuM be encours^^ to be “penoniud 
minded”; every one dmuld be enoours^d to admhttister his 
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or her job, or section, or department in accordance with 
principles of policy. A policy of good human relations should 
be “woven into the texture’’ of an organisation. That is the 
kind of healthy ground in which a strong and reliable per¬ 
sonnel department should flourish, contributing to the whole 
organisaticm expert opinion and experience of the highest 
order. 



JOINT CONSULTATION 
The New Relatimiship 

“Many writers tell as that we are living in a 
barren age and deplore this as a sign of our 
degeneration.... Such people make the mistake 
of connecting creativeness always and inevitably 
with indimduals. They do not see that we are 
now at the beginning of a period of creative 
energy, but that instead of being the individual 
creativeness of the past which gave us our artists 
and our poets, we may now enter on a period 
of collective creativeness if we have the imagina¬ 
tion to see its potentialities, its reach, its ultimate 
significance ; above all, if we are willing patiently 
to work out the method.*’ * 


> Iftuy Fwto f Dymmuk Aimhuttntitn CMctcalf h 



JOI}rr CONSULTATION 

The New Reiatiomhip 

Progressive leaders of industry are conscious of the con¬ 
tribution which they can make in the practical application 
of methods and principles of organbation and management 
which may help to solve not only their own problems but are 
in themselves of significant value to the wider problem of 
human relationships. It is for them to experiment boldly in 
the construction of an industrial society of intelligent and 
harmonious relationships which may well be an example to a 
somewhat bewildered world contending with disrupting 
forces and the disharmony in which all things arc static. 

“Collective creativeness” might indeed be another term 
for that social skill which is the hope and despair of those 
who would live in peace and make some contribution towards 
the evolution of a saner and more satisfying way of life; for 
the making of goods is fundamentally a matter of human 
relationships, of collective effort and the co-ordination of 
experiences. The will to work together for a common pur¬ 
pose which is the basis of all co-operative effort is not easily 
accomplished: it is the result of hard thinking, deliberate 
and careful planning, a lively inventiveness, and a perceptive 
imaginative sense of “the shape of things to come.” 

Any society, any group which endeavours to make maxi¬ 
mum use of the potentialities of men and women, which 
utilises the driving force of human hopes and endeavours, 
which harnesses the power behind the satisfaction of deep 
human needs, which works to the highest common factor of 
usefulness and service, this is the society or group which will 
reveal the effectiveness of tmity as the one and ctily means of 
sound and sure pix^essitm towards the creation of a new 
and better state of affairs whether in industry or in the 
society or nation in which we live. 

Effective relationsiii^ the “interweaving of responsi¬ 
bilities ami functions,*' are fundamental to the unity of a 

•7 
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group, producing a sense of balanced effectiveness which 
cannot be easily disturbed. The last war, more than any 
other war in history, demonstrated a man’s dependence on 
his neighbour, whether he was a grocer’s assistant or an 
hereditary peer of the realm; their values and experiences 
were inter-related. It is this inter-dependence, this inter¬ 
relationship, of men and women in industry which should be 
used to full advantage in stimulating the will to work 
together, in provoking the maximum effort from every one 
in a common cause, and acknowledging the value of each 
member’s contribution to the good of the whole and making 
effective use of it. 

A NEW RELATIONSHIP 

It would be futile to deny that there is a new relationship 
between employer and employed, one which is essentially 
human and democratic in outlook. The evolution of this new 
relationship is the most significant development in the 
industrial history of the last thirty years. It has revolutionised 
the theory and practice of management by demanding a 
new industrial technique which makes of the manager a 
skilled negotiator, “skilled in the use of joint consultation or 
ccmference as a means of mobilising aU the effective produc¬ 
tive power within a group or industry,’’ and as a means of 
establishing that common purpose for which men will woilc 
with a will and find satisfactiim and a sense of fulfilment in 
doing so. 

The significance of this new relationship is that it has 
nothing to do with the “rights’* of this side or that, but with 
the newly-accepted social obligaticms of industry in which 
“the ideal and practical have joined hands.’’ The welfare and 
development of people is bound up with the technique of 
(^serating and producing goods: they cannot or should not, 
bedisass^atcd. Industry in the future is HaUe to be judged 
by its ccntrilnition to society in the devdopment of the mm 
%vcHnen it emjdoys and not exdushrdy, as in the past, 
by its products or assets. For this reason managemmt should 
demoamrate its alidsty to deifdap the human resoiaces at its 
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disposal through the most up-to-date management organisa¬ 
tion, allowing for intelligent participation and constructive 
co-operation throughout the working group. 

The theory of inter-dependence, of thinking in terms of 
the whole, is a progression away from thinking in terms of 
rights. Instead of fighting for the rights of conflicting sides 
(Hie would like to sec joint action taken by (x>ntributing sides 
for the benefit of the whole group. This is possible where 
management and men re(»gnise the significance of the new 
relationship which has develojied in industry and are 
prepared to work to a plan for intelligent and sincere 
co-operation. 

There is nothing wrong with taking sides; there must 
often essentially be divergence of opinions between employer 
and employed: it is quite reasonable to expect points of view 
to clash from time to time, but it is not reasonable or neces¬ 
sary to adopt an attitude of aggressiveness, suspicion, distrust. 
Where it exists the “fighting” attitude must be disposed of, 
and in its place the difference in point of view should be 
treated as a problem for joint consideration. 

There is no need to go into the history which has per¬ 
petuated the “fight” attitude in industry; much of the 
traditi(Hial suspicion of, and hostility to, management is 
completely justified. Unfortunately, there are still those (Mi 
both sides who want to see industrial relations as a fight; 
they are opposed to any machinery, any methods, any way 
of thinking which will contribute to unity. Both employers 
and employed have been guilty of sabotaging sincere efforts 
to improve industrial relaticms by a display of bigotry, 
stubbornness, greed and ignorance, guaranteed to perpetuate 
class distincticHis of the worst kind. 

There arc still thtwe who cling tenaciously to a wrwig 
ooncepticMi of power whi<di is always oppos<^ to the best 
interests of a group and is, more oftoi than not, merely the 
esquressKMi of an inferiority oMnplex or prompted by the 
Acia* pleasure of dominatkm. TTiese are the true eneimes of 
I»t^(iesnon and can easily be identified by the tenacity of 
tlutir on dognun which oonsdously or imconsckMisly 
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uphold the ccmcept of opposition, either active or passive— 
dogmas which are as dead as the proverbial **dodo.” 

The only answer to this is to encourage a new method of 
thinking, a new attitude of mind, which will substitute 
inferring for fighting. There is still a tendency to regard 
joint consultaticm, or conference, as an arraignment of 
opposing forces instead of a joint activity. The term needs 
a much wider interpretation—one which docs not confine it 
inevitably to the conference room, but which expresses an 
attitude of mind inducing at all times co-operative habits of 
thought and behaviour throughout an organisation. 

The conference method is not easy, particularly where 
“sides” are sharply defined, and the “fight” tradition b 
encouraged. The lead must come from the top. It is no good 
asking workpeople to adopt a responsible and co-operative 
attitude unless the executives arc shining examples. One 
hears a lot about asking for the co-operation and loyalty of 
ordinary factory members associated with production lines, 
and little enough about securing the co-operatitxi of execu¬ 
tives and their loyalty to workpeople, which is even more 
important. 

In the same way it is useless to talk of co-operation and 
the spontaneous and eager participation of every one in the 
effort to improve production or relationships in industry 
unless there is a mediod to ensure that co-operative practice 
are encouraged. In these enlightened days there is no evading 
the responsibility of management for setting upa cemstitution 
whidi will use to the full the creative energy and poim* of 
the working group and all its potentialities for good and 
useful service. Failing this, it is quite certain that this energy 
and power will be diverted into destructive and subversive 
diannels which will manifest themselves in restrictive |Mao> 
dees, irrespcmsible bdhaviour, and a defensive atdtu^ of 
mistrust and suspiciem on both sides, which is predsdy what 
the world is a£ 9 icted with at the mcmient 

THE PIUNaPLE OF PARTICIFATION 

The {Hfindple dF parttdpadcxi is hmdamental to good 
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industrial relatkmships and the will*to work tc^ether for a 
common purpose. It is concerned with individual contribu¬ 
tions, making constructive use of all the creative energy, 
mental and physical, within an organisation, and with the 
co-ordination of all constructive contributions for the good 
of the whole. 

This is indicative of the fundamental change in thinkin g 
which has brought about in many cases a new relationship 
between the worker and his employer. To make that relaticm- 
ship wholly satisfactory a man must be made to feel “that he 
belongs to an organised community with a sense of conunon 
purpose by which he is accepted as a fully responsible and 
contributing member.” 

The money incentive is not enough, it is only a small part 
of the total satisfaction and will not compensate for the basic 
human needs—the opportunity to contribute, to be well- 
informed, to share in decisions which affect one’s work, one’s 
future—in fact, a sense of full participation in, and identifi- 
,cati(m with, the aims and operation of the organisatitxi. 
There is no substitute for this.* 

Participation is essential to co-operation: co-operation is 
essential to progress. Any organisatitm which has as its aim 
the welfare and development of the men and wc»nen 
employed has taken upon itself a great responsibility. It can 
never be content with a situation which is merely peaceful 
or appears to be peaceful. One can never be sure about 
peace; it is unwise to assume that peace guarantees co-opera¬ 
tion. Peace is relatively unimportant, it might even mean a 
state of stagnancy which is charged with all kinds of dangers 
—seen and unseen. “Peace is not the aim—but progress.” * 
It is far more important that there should be progress, and 
prc^iress can only be guaranteed by co-operation, by joint 
determinaticni, joint action, and the valuable incentive of 
intelligent partidpatitm. 

Partidpation is a omtinuous process, not sennething to 
faH back on when there are Kriems {Noblems or grievances to 

* **nw fSyclMlai^ L adfc t at IscenaW (B. P. Men^ ia Biidih 
mmt VoL VI, N«. 4). 
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foe settled: it is a first j^rinciple of management organisation 
foy which people work together to improve the efficiency of 
production to improve working conditiims, to establish good 
personal relationships, to stabilise employment, in the full 
knowledge that their contribution counts, that they are 
expected to contribute and accept that responsibility and 
authority which make one’s work tremendously important 
and intensely satisfying. 

The will to participate or co-operate is not enough; it will 
not automatic^ly happen but is an achievement of the high¬ 
est order, calling for qualities of leadership hitherto unknown, 
a leadership of perception which comprehends the real 
significance of the new outlook in industry, the necessity for 
integrating and relating all the knowledge and experience 
within an organisation. It will require inventivoiess, in¬ 
genuity, deep and serious thought to accomplish this; it must 
be worked for, striven for as a very necessary part of more 
and better management 

Participation and its accompanying sense of responsibility 
is the (xne factor more responsible for morale than any 
combination of factors. Both management and men are 
suspicious of it, but suspicion must be overcome in the 
interests of progress and the future of industry and the 
community. Only experience will change habits and attitudes 
of mind which are, or have been, the result of some “abstract 
nodtm of rights.” What one should understand is that what¬ 
ever benefits the whole group or organisation automatically 
benefits all individuals concerned irrespective of “sides” or 
“rights.” It is only the sharing of experiences, the inter¬ 
weaving of responsibilities and relation^ps vdiich will con¬ 
tribute to the development of men and women, now acknow¬ 
ledge to be a serious obligatkm which industry should 
undertake in the interest of a omtinuiim; society. 

THE NEW LEADERSHIP 

This sftuatkm in mdustry donands a new t^^ oi leadcar- 
ship. The lade of any deare for active {HUtk^tion wdddn 
an iiMhistrial grmip can be attrilnite to: 
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(1) The inability of managers to state a common pur> 

pose with which each and every member can 
identify himself or herself. 

(2) Their failure to recognise and act on principles of 

participation at every level. 

(3) Their failure to provide the necessary machinery in 

their organisation plans through which participa¬ 
tion becomes an essential part of management 
procedure. 

“Part of the task of the leader is to make others participate 
in his leadership.”* The men who have the ability and 
intelligence to do this through organisaticm and management 
are the apostles of the new age and the architects of a new 
plan, not only for industry but for the forward march of 
civilisation. There are men in industry to-day who are 
shining examples of true leadership, who by real industrial 
statesmanship have acquired a degree of co-operation and 
active participation within their own particular industrial 
groups hitherto unheard of. These men have not abandoned 
prestige or power by sharing their problems, their hopes and 
aspiratiems, their failures, their successes. On the contrary, 
they have recognised that real power is “the combined 
capacities of a group”; it has nothing to do with personal 
power but is concerned with those effective and valuable 
relationships within an industry which “increase the power 
and managing capacity’ of the group. The best leaders work 
to the principle of “power with” not “ power over”; they are 
not concern^ with ccmcessions, or rights but with the recog- 
nitiem of the status of the individual as a human being and 
not a number on the pay roll; they are cwicemed with the 
development of a joint power in industry which will urge 
men to greater and higher achievements. 

The new leaders will be possessed of great human under¬ 
standing; they will be frank and sincere in their efforts 
to unite all in a ctmuiton purpose; they will face up to the 
new relationship between management and men; they will 
sedk and find new and lasting valuo which will be their 

* Maiy fuker Foiktt. 
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strength and our salvation. Many have already done so, and 
their testimony cannot easily be dismissed: they are prac¬ 
tical men living in a hard, practical world. These prc^essive 
and successful directors and managers of businesses, large 
and small, have two things in common, a true perspective 
of values in which men come first, and profits and incentives 
in their rightful places, and, finally, a sense of the future 
which illuminates their minds and gives to their work the 
authoritative stamp of true leadership. 

THE theory of INTEGRATIVE UNITY* 

To understand the true meaning of participation and 
co-operation, to comprehend the significance of this new 
phase in industrial history, it is necessary to study and under¬ 
stand the underlying principle of all forms of “consultation,” 
by which real values are substituted for the insubstantial 
and purely material motives or incentives which arc becoming 
less and less acceptable to the more enlightened members 
of society. This underlying principle is the desire, the will to 
integrate or blend points of view in such a way that every¬ 
thing that is of value will be retained and effectively used 
to create a new and better situation. It is this interpenetrating 
of ideas that unifies a group and proclaims a common 
interest so essential to co-operation and real progr^. 

A divergence of opinion in industry, as elsewhere, is 
valuable and important. Integration is concerned with what 
advantage can ^ gained from varying or even <x>nflictiiig 
points of view. This requires three necessary stages: 

(1) A joint investigatiem or fact finding in which all 

cards are put on the table, all opinions and ideas 
stated and the situation analysed. 

(2) A joint determinatiem to find a solution by appre¬ 

ciating and understaiuling divergent points of 
view. 

(3) Joint actum in which all this is good is recognised, 

retained and acted upon. 

This is the process of int^iradon which is behind any 

*8ce MatT Fluker Faflett bi DpuutUe (Motcalf Sc Utwidc). 
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plan for joint ccmference and consultaticm. Its practice will 
bring about a “consciousness of unity” which all the fighting 
or preaching in the world would not make possible. The 
sometimes conflicting interests of management and men are 
subordinated to the interest of the whole by an intelligent 
examination of facts, by holding on to what is useful and 
valuable so that the situation moves forward and not back¬ 
ward. 

Thi^ is integrative unity of the highest order; it is the 
only way in which “collective creativeness” will develop, the 
only way in which industry can demonstrate a way of life, a 
method of working, which is both creative and progressive 
and which may be a shining example of social si^l in these 
days of unsolved problems and difficult world situations. 

Integration should not be confused with compromise. 
Ck>mpromise is concerned with bargaining, and bargaining 
can sometimes obstruct the long and wide view: it is an 
expedient too often associated with tactical victories and 
invariably, consciously or unconsciously, leaves a feeling of 
resentment over concessions made by one side or the other. 
The experience of history is that compromise does not solve 
a problem nor does it stabilise a situation. 

Integration is a new technique which should be studied 
in the interest of industrial peace and progress. It is only by 
the use of intt^ative methods that problems will really be 
solved and progress made both materially and spiritually, 
for not only will they create a new and better work situatitxi 
but also they will create a spirit of confidaice and hope, a 
sense of shared responsibility, or purpt^fulness, and a 
correspondingly high sense of satisfaction with one’s life and 
work. Such methods will eventually dispose of the “fight” 
theory as an antiquated weapon, a legacy of a late but not 
lamented reactionary world. 

It is much quicker to solve a problem by an arbitrary 
deemem: it is much wiser to omfer, to make sure that the 
dccidtNi taken is the best and wisest from the point of view 
of the whole, frc»n the point of view of the future as well as 
the present. Dedskms which are a Joint responsibility can 
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be counted as permanent gains, for they will represoit the 
examination and integrating of all factors in a situation, and 
there are always more than just two—one “for” and one 
“against.” These alternatives do not exhaust the possibilities 
of a situation. There must be a progression away from that 
attitude of mind which sees only two alternatives. This 
stultifies clear thinking and predetermines a result which can 
only lead to suspicion and conflict. A responsibility to the 
whole calls for integrative methods which will disperse 
suspicion and call for a response to a partnership and not 
merely to an employer or a trade union. “No one wins where 
there is true integration,” but it requires men with a great 
capacity for leadership and statesmanship to understand and 
act on the high principles involved in the development of 
good progressive human and industrial relations based on 
integrative unity and collective power. 

THE CASE FOR A WORKS COUNCIL 

Effective participation and co-operation needs the 
machinery of joint consultation or conference. No wishful 
thinking, no pious aspirations, no statement of policy, how¬ 
ever sincere and enlightened, will by themselves bring about 
a co-operative attitude or inculcate a sense of responsibility 
within an organisation. It is essential that the mechanics 
of management organisation should include a deliberate plan 
or plans by which management and men will meet to discuss 
plans, to exchange points of view, to make judgments, reach 
decisitms and act upon them. Unless joint consultation can 
be made a practical working proposition from the bottcxxi 
level upwards to the joint conference room, it has neither been 
understood nor accepted as the right principle uptm which 
the future structure of industry will be built. In the absence 
of effective joint consultation the administratkm of industry 
will ccmtinue to be a “government of consent” already out¬ 
dated in any society, and ccnnpletely lacking in that dynamic 
power so necessary to a living, continuii^ society of prog r e m 
and diange. 

The need far joint coosulution car amfemux has aliesMfy 
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been {nwed. No one wanti it as a concesncai, or a sop, or as 
a hi«h powered method of getdi^ management policy across, 
or as a by-passing of uni<»i activities or management respon¬ 
sibilities, nor even as an incentive. It is none of these things: 
it is essentially a part of good, sound, sensible, efficient 
management plans; it is in keeping with the social obliga¬ 
tions of industry in the welfare and development of both 
management and men. For it is from the outset a process 
of educaticMi for all those concerned—dispelling prejudices, 
breaking down preconceived ideas of this side or that, 
canoilling the notion of rights and privileges, whether of 
management or men, bringing with it understanding and 
respect for points of view, encouraging the ability to state a 
case clearly and truthfully, learning to use “the language of 
adjustment” and not grievance or omffict, and so mould a 
situatiem in which just and useful decisions can be made and 
acted up<m. 

There is no magic in the words joint ccmsultation; th<»c 
who expect immediate and spectacular results will be dis¬ 
appointed. It is a means of inculcating a sense of respcxisibility 
through the sharing of responsibility; it is a means of 
encouraging co-operative habits which wUl become part and 
parcel of management organisation of the future; it is 
indicative of the times in which we live. It must be deliberate 
and formal—^a serious undertaking which should ultimately 
raise the levd of efficiency and output, not by virtue of any 
committee meeting but by virtue of the reoc^^nhion of the 
stabis of the factory member as a responsibile working 
partner who is asked for the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience on the job, and in return learns to appreciate the 
prtMem dl those in mans^ement and executive jdbs. This is 
not the “consent of the governed” which gives only one point 
oi view, one contribution, Imt the active {nind^e of par- 
tidpation in operation %vherdby all nug^t emtribote for the 
benefit of the whole. A majority vote, taken in a fauxory, in 
favottf of a mani^enient proposal is not jewt consultation, nor 
does it guarantee a4pmirKnt---thare has been no partkipa- 
tktlt no Itttegrtdan; file situMion has not nwved lotw^ 
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it is unstable; anything may happen in spite a majority 
vote. That is the “consent of the governed.” 

The need for joint ctmsultadon has become mc»e and 
more apparent to the discerning over a number of years. 
Recently it was reported that thirty-eight out of fifty-four 
important British industries have considered some form of 
joint consultation, through works councils or committees or 
similar ccmstitutions. The war, one appreciates, hastened the 
development and acceptance of worker-management ohi- 
fermca when it was imperative that all the productive 
powers of industry should be mobilised for the successful 
prosecution of the war. It is still essential that all the produc¬ 
tive powers of industry should be mobilised; it is still essential 
that managanent and men should meet in conference because 
it has been acknowledged that these two items are funda¬ 
mental to good human relations, to efficiency, and to the 
future success of industry. Efficient production is a social 
obligation: it is the joint responsibility of management and 
men; a responsible parmership will alone make possible con¬ 
tinuity of production and the systematic and intelligent 
develofunent of men. Ttu only control possible in these 
enlightened and democratic days is the control of "effective 
unity." That should be the ultimate aim of management, a 
management organised to put into effect, "a jointly develop- 
ing power^* which unll create new and lasting values, not just 
rearrange them or alter the balance of power. 

Joint Goosultaticm by Factory Conference or Committee is 
a logical outcome oi the decline of craftnnanship. The need 
fcur sdf-eiqiresston accelerated by more and better edtrcation 
and the development of man*s social and political conscience, 
has asserted itself by a desire for the intelligait satufying 
of human needs by parddpatkm and co-operatitm. In this 
^y the balance is r estored—an inessorable law of nature. 
Management and mm have beocnne more and more aware 
of their inter-cfependence, and the value ad thdr iiuiividwfd 
knowlec^ md esqparience to each other, imt only in timmol 
e m e t ya ^ but asa “contimungjfNoceis.” 

Addkxl to tbjs, die powcir oi the trade thdh 
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ever vigilant brief on behalf of their “brethren,” is firmly 
established and officially recognised by ail shades of political 
opinion. 

**With all this in mind, it is plain folly to imaginf^ that 
the traditional predominance of the employer in industry can 
remain imchallenged. The suggestion still heard in srnne 
quarters that the essential status quo can be maintained 
provided certain ‘sops’ are offered to labour and provided 
that employees are allowed to ‘blow off steam’ is about as 
sensible as to offer sops to a hungry tiger—and just about 
as safe.”* 

No ostrich-like attitude can refute the establishment of 
a new relationship in industry which is clearly the recognition 
of labour as on equal terms with Capital and Management. 
“This,” says Dr. Walpole, “is the three-legged stool on which 
the prosperity of the community, and all our hopes of social 
security, rest.” 

The establishment of a Factory Conference or Council 
is fundamental in encouraging the right thinking, the right 
outlook, by which this new association can fulfil its dynamic 
fimction in the interest of the future of industry and the 
community. 

A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE ON THE ESTABUSHMENT OF A 
FACTORY CONFERENCE 

No excessive daims are made on behalf of joint consulta- 
tkm: it is a means to an end in training both managonent 
and men for a responsible paitnerdiip in industry. It is a 
method whereby the spedal knowledge and experience of 
both groups is pooled in the common interest dF aU. It is a 
recc^titm of the need to cwivert all oontributkxis—^to get 
every bit of knowledge and experience that can be of hdp 
from the man or wconan in touch with produetkm processes 
and production fnoUems. 

Hie giving and receiving of informatkm is of g^t vdue, 
hut a oODlatasoe docs not meet merdy ‘*to rqpster vi^ 
drauiy Itdd.** It meets to collect evMence, to int^ratepdnts 

*&r. 0. i. Wi^inlt ia Mmutgmttu tmi Mm, 
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of view, to reach agreement on decision to be made and 
at^on taken. It needs intelligence and visicm to see the 
advantage of this as an asset to an organuation and not just 
a waste of time. United judgment, united opinion, joint 
action, has a value beyond the short-sighted expedience of 
autocratic managemoit. 

A Factory Cc^erence is not concerned with the use of 
political or economic power, or the concealments which have 
characterised so many union-employer negotiatkms. It is 
fundamoitally opposed to such tactics and is primarily an 
opportunity for the use of integrative method by which 
industrial problems mig^t be solved and new values, new 
situaticms, created. A Factory Conference is the trainii^ 
ground for all latent ability and the energy and inventi^^ess 
so often mbmciged in day to day jobs. This b not assuming 
that every employee has a vital contribution to make—far 
from it—but it is a guarantee against the tragic waste of 
good material and the deadening frustration of good ideas 
and intentions for which there is no official outlet. 

Frank and businesslike discussions round the conference 
table might do nmre to assure the factory member that he is 
not being exploited than any advanced personnel policy can 
ever do. At least he has a chance of asking questitms and 
having them answered, a diance of seeing the whole picture 
and not just a comer of his particular workshop. Whether 
he understands it fully or not is not very important; what is 
important is the fact that he has been told what is going on 
and why. His deductions might be surprisingly intelligent— 
and, as Mr. Courtauld says, **Modera indust^ needs every 
otmee intel^ence it can lay h<^d and it needs the 
oo-tqxu'ative goodwill every tme emf^byed in it.” 

Goodwill m industry is not a matter of back-sla|:ping or 
even g^rod working oonditkms, wi^es, iuxirs of work. It goes 
much deepo- than that and is ooncomed with kitangitde 
asuei wlu^ whether we recognise than or not, are at dw 
root of all power, aU progress, all omffiet Ojiportaiiitieshir 
proiaotion »td eooBCMaak rewsurds do not sdve what hM 
described as **the major pftMem of iodiistrsal sodj^V’ 
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the problem of psychological and social sadsfactkm. There 
is the intangible issue which many refuse to see or bdieve, 
but which, nevertheless, is very real and very powerful, and 
is concerned with the innate dignity of man and his sense of 
fulfilment or function in the society or group in which he 
lives and works. “Status” means nothing to a man unless it 
fulfils the deep human desire of recognition as a respon^le 
human being—“It is not the character of the work which 
determines satisfaction, but the importance attached to the 
worker.” ^ The management that recognises that the satisfac¬ 
tion of “this primary demand” is the key to the whole 
situaticm will not have to be persuaded that the principle of 
joint consultation is both Ic^cal and constructive, and that 
a new conception of industry in which management and men 
will be responsible partners is the only possible basis for a 
satisfactory and intelligent way of woiidng in which all other 
problems will be seen in their right perspective. 

MANAGEMENT AND JOINT CONSULTATION 

A Factory Conference docs not imply “Committee Man¬ 
agement.” Such an assumption is both stupid and dangerous, 
and arouses suspicion of the worst kind. Intelligent men and 
women, including trade unicmists everywhere, are fully aware 
that expert management with the specialised knowledge that 
goes with the job, is absolutely essential to any industry and 
cannot be replaced by Committee Management. A Factory 
Conference is an integral part of the oiganisation plans for 
efficient management; it does not omflict with executive 
authority or in any way usurp the management function. It 
is fundamentally oamiltative and advisory; it is ctmeemed 
with the sharing of problems and their solutitm and that 
interchange of information which is always preferable to 
independent action or investigation. 

A Factory Conference does not relieve the manager of any 
his execudi^ responsibilities, but increasoi his respema- 
Inlities in many ways. The "inter-penetrata^ rcqxmsibility” 
df numi^Eesnent and n»ai, as ma^ested in a Facttary Cm- 
lefcnee does ned; nffieve any exeiaitsve ci Ac respomiWIities 
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particular to his status and function. It does mean that there 
should be a display of competence in management circles 
which could always stand the test of inquiry by joint con¬ 
sultation. An effective management oiganisation in which 
functimis and responsibilities are clearly defined, understood 
and accepted, is absolutely essential before joint consultation 
can become effective in any way whatsoever. In other words, 
the Manager should have his house in order before inviting 
the full co-operation of otheis who are dependent on the 
strength and effectiveness of the Management structure. 

This point is admirably made in the following quotation: 
“A new spirit in industry is being preached and there 
is a garment of new ideas and schemes for giving expres- 
skm to it. It is my contention that this new spirit can 
lead to a new order in industry, and the new ideas and 
schemes can become viable and effective <hi one ccmdi- 
ti(m only—^that the basic framework of management is 
adequate.” * 

Following this, m^agement has primarily to understand 
and appreciate the significance of this new association of 
management and men and be prepared to accept it sincerely 
and in good faith. 

The ccmference method demands great skill if it is to be 
used to the utmost benefit of every one: it requires from 
management the ability “to explain and analyse situations.” 
Reports from chief executives should ctmtain the kind of 
organised knowledge of managonent methods which would 
educate and stimulate those factory representatives who are 
eager and intelligent enough to braefit by it. This kind of 
knowledge circulated through a Factory Ccmference com¬ 
mands respect and aids intell^ent participation and co-qpera- 
cion. The rcspmsibility of management in this matto* is 
great and far-reaching, fear a ccmference muM be constructive 
to be in keej^g with its basic fundamental principle. 

Tht attitude eff niaiu^;ement to Jokit consultation m afl 
is^pcMtant: it sbouM abow att things be firmly poriffve, born 
of conviction ami not necesdUy. Imps^ioace and pamive 

*8ir Okulea ItinRid m ^Kwupw and Um" {JBiMA Mmuetmtrn 
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oppcMitusn will <k> more to kill the will to co-operate than 
anything dse. 

“Patience produces the conditions, the climate in which 
virtue has a chance to grow and flower, where good 
work may lead to excellence. Impatience, on the other 
hand, is the great witherer.” 

There will only be a response to a lead by managefnent 
which is determined, intelligent and sincere and which does 
not adopt the attitude of “infallibility” so discouraging, so 
irritating and so easily “debunked.” « 

It will be seen from the forcing paragraphs that the 
mere suggestion of joint consultation increases responsibilities 
all round. This, in itself, is commendable and denies the 
assertion frequently made, that joint consultation is a frill 
or stunt. The standard of work from both management and 
men is open to criticism and suggestions if it is not in keeping 
with efficiency standards or principles of policy. 

“It means (i.e. joint consultation) that the managers will 
need to give more condderation to the requirements of 
the people working with them and to be accountable to 
these people for the dischaig'e of their duties. If any¬ 
thing, this will call for greater competence in the 
managers and a higher level of professional training. 
There is another gain—^the peojde in the oiganisation 
must be expected to display a greater sense of respem- 
sibility in the performance of their own tasks, defidoicies 
in this direction being easily and objectively broi^ht to 
light in the process of joint omsultatitm. In both 
respects, the principle is closely in accord with those 
that have been enunciated as fundamental to effective 
management,” * 

It is sometimes suggested that the term “management ami 
men” implies opposing sides. Far from it. There is all the 
dUference in the world betweai conflicting and ctmtributory 
tides. The mnniimiQgy is quite immattrial, for whether it 
be “management,” “diief executives” ot “higher levels,” 
none of these terms changes the fimctkxas of those who 

* E. F. 1*. BncE la Tk§ JtMtm* 0/ MmtMtmvHt. 
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manage or those who are matured. If a **term” can arouse a 
feding of opposing interests in an organisation, then it is 
l»dly in need of joint cmisultation. Managemoit and men 
is a perfectly healthy normal term. If there are opposing 
interests, as there must necessarily be from time to time, a 
Factory Gcmference will make of them **unifymg and not 
disruptive interests.” It should, moreover, be remembered 
that members of a Factory Conference meet as equals in the 
sense that they are all respmisible members of an organisa* 
tMm with a onnmon aim and interests: they are not just 
“samples” of the “top” and “bottom” levels of industry, 
with “prerogatives” and “rights.” In view of the times we 
live in, both management and men are very much in the 
same boat, and opposing mterests have been reduced to a 
minimum. Identity of interests is the aim of joint c(»isu!ta< 
tkm; it is most emphatically not a drawing tt^ther of two 
<q>posing factims. That omeept is erroneous and out of date, 
and sets the stage for a fight and not a cmiference. There b 
to-day no justification whatever for autocratic management, 
either on ethical or material grounds. A revision of “the 
oonventitxial praedas”** of management b long overdue, 
particularly in the matter of arbitrary decbimis with all the 
“back-wash” of emotional reactions which clutter and dow 
down the industrial machine. 

JOINT CONSULTATION IN THE FACTORY 

Co-<Htlinati(m of experiences and effort must start on the 
ttoor of the factory. The conference method should become 
habit. To ascertain the facts of a situation in ite earliest 
stages, in most cases, prevents that situation becoming a 
pnddem or grievance. Underiitanding and expianation b 
much easier in the early stages where the foiemam uiula’*’ 
stands and sees the difficulty of the factory moaoher and vtoe 
versa. Both find it easier to talk and accept responsibility at 
their own level because ol thor inmiediate ktunriedge 
facts. The diaih^ df eaperiotoes makes it eader to &id a 

sc^niao and come to) an agreement Fmffing dto true la(» tpf 

0. tM In Jijdl ' 
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the case fhould always be enooiiraged at every stq> as a basis 
fen’ discussioa whether it be wage anomalies or waste. The 
importance of gremp respemsibility should never be mini¬ 
mised, and whether there is a main Factory Conference or 
not, senne departmental organisation is advisable covering 
both the workers and key men within the group. 

*Tt is those in the last rank of management (Le. foremen, 
supervisors, chargehands) that most need to take part in 
joint consultation with workers* representatives. This is 
not because they are the least competent, but because to 
the average workw they are the most real part of 
management.** “ 

These are the people with common problems at the 
factory level. Joint consultation as such fails unless it induces 
co-operative attitudes and habits right along the Ime. This 
emphasises the inter-dependence of all within an organisa¬ 
tion and places the responsibility of keeping people informal 
—^fairly regularly—on the shoulders of management. 

*Tn fact, joint consultatimi within and throughout the 
ranks of management comes before joint amsultati<xi 
betwrai management and men, if the latter is not to 
lead to disappointment.” 

All this does not dispense with the need for a main Factory 
Ckmference, but rathor increases its importance and value 
covering all leveb from the Mana^g Directoriio the line 
operator and including that most active part of management 
—the foreman. 

The dieory that informaticHi and instruction can be passed 
up and down an administrative chain cmly, has inherent 
dai^'ers which are completely n^atived by a Factory Con¬ 
ference. How often docs the “message” get distorted idien 
passed up mr down the chain of so many persons, and what is 
the use df “instn^tiem*’ if it is unac^ptaUe to the majority? 
A Factxxry Gooferen^ by the interchain of informaticai 
over a looad 0dki ol strengthen the 

admhiistmttve chain or find the wade links so easfly con- 

**% <3|£|h IsmMI t» IMUd Mmatmuat JbwMw. V«L VII, No. t. 
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cealed in the up and down process. No cnne but a bad leader 
can pos^bly fear the danger of his authority being under¬ 
mined by any so-called “by-passing** by a Factory Ck^erence. 
The bully can flourish where there is only line administra¬ 
tion—^for the corporal might be right and the captain might 
not like it! 

What really happens is that Joint ccmsultation in practice 
establishes “a new conception of the managerial and super¬ 
visory functions’* in which the serious obligaticmsof apprecia¬ 
ting and acting upcm the principle and method of joint 
consultation—as demonstrated in the Factory Conference 
and embodied in the firm’s policy, is accepted by every (me 
in a supervisory capacity right down the line. This calls for 
more statesmanship at the higher levels, more authority and 
responsibility down below. 

Many workers and trade unions have already shown (xm- 
siderable managing capacity in making constructive coa- 
tributiems to joint problems in industry. The large engineering 
firms in particular would admit that post-war problems 
might have been very sticky hurdles had it not beai for the 
able help of joint consultation. The cessation of army and 
navy contracts and the switch over to peace-time produetkm 
brought grave problems, sucdi as the problem of n^undancy, 
the transference; of indirect workers to direct work, followed 
by the fuel crisis and standing of hours. Any of these were 
potential dynamite if badly handled. There was no spirit of 
ct^eceive bargaining in their solution: they had becxnne 
joint problems, for joint discusrion, joint action. Both pc^ts 
of view (managdnent and men) were necessary and unpeur- 
tant, but the result was what was best for the factory as a 
whole. This is the kind of process which has great power for 
good and a definite social and cemununity v^ue. The value 
of taking factory members along with one step by sb^» 
examining information and o^rerience ami ccahparing it 
with past experieace b hsodculafale. Agreement aow^t this 
way will be bodi pvogresrive md emhirhig; dib is not a 
HM^thod of getting consoit but true oo-operarioii. A Fa<;tofy 
CSonforence aumoi always forestall ^licidfbai but it 
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provide for the interchange of information and the submis- 
si(m of legitimate grievance which will disperse apprehen- 
sicois and suspicion, thus neutralising opposition and creating 
a mutually and progressively helpful situation. 

Finally a Factory Ckmferoice is not an experiment or 
solution of human problems per se ; it is a manifestation of a 
new era in which men are developing a spirit of brotherhood, 
motivated by the desire to live in peace and find new values 
to replace the material unbalanced thinking which is the 
root cause of wars and rumours of wars, with their attendant 
chaos and unhappiness. What happens in the future is the 
sum total of our understanding, our desires, our endeavours, 
individually and collectively. The direction is “forward 
from chaos’* to a rebirth of light and hope through the 
development of men and women everywhere. 

TOWARDS JOINT CONSULTATION 

Without hesitation coie would say that the goal towards 
which industry is striving is “not peace but progress.” To be 
satisfied with the existing administration is an assertion which 
could not be supported in the light of national policy. The 
absence of critician of an administration is no criterion or 
guide. One would need joint consultation to discover whether 
the assertion be true or not! It is no good sitting and hoping 
that every cme is contented. As so oftoi happens, disease can 
develop insidiously, and disease in a modem factory is almost 
always mental, which makes it difficult to diagnose and 
impossible to cure without the aid of some voitilating 
machinery. One can never be sure that tares have not been 
sown in the most favourable omditkms: they may not be 
visible, but capable of breaking ground any moment. 

It diould be so mudh eader to start joint consultatimi 
bdfore there is any danger of so-caUed disease or divtnon of 
management and men. If there is discontent, it is much saner 
to find it and aj^ly in time whatever remedy may be noces- 
saiy. It is tmjinft to piesmne that anions alone keep alive a 
dimgeooeof hiteies^ The emi^iyee's intopest is not always 
lafogliariM* partkoktly in li^ oonoems. lines of com- 
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municaticm are not always opoi and the tedmique of the 
big stick is still employed and very much alive. Thus both 
management and men have their watch>dogs, and will 
continue to do so until we reach that blessed state in whidi a 
true industrial partnership has been firmly established, one 
which can dbpense with "collective bargaining resting tm 
the balance of power” between the powerful trade unicns 
and the equally powerful employers’ federaticms. 

Joint omsultation is neither a tonic for a diseased con* 
dition nor a stimulant for a healthy body. These are merely 
incidental to the main functitm of the committee, %diich is 
the promotion of participation and co-operation. The term 
joint is used (a) in the sense of sharing and (b) as Jointly 
developing. The advisory function of a Committee applies 
to every one on it from the Managing Director to the factory 
representative; for it is the man on the job who can give the 
b«t advice. The tendency of a bonus system is to focus 
attentiim oa output irrespective of group loyalties, group 
interest and those other estimable factors which tend to go to 
the wall where such systems operate. A Factory CkHiference 
diould be an antidote to this, one in which feelings of 
responsibility, loyalty, intelligoit interest and a sense of ful¬ 
filment could be achieved to make up for any shortOHnings 
of a bonus system. 

Any measure of informal Joint ctmsultatkni is excdlent 
and should not be disturbed but increased. The formal and 
official recogniticEi of the principles of joint omsultatkm by 
the inauguration of an Advisory Council would be a tremen¬ 
dous advance. The “mechanics” must be organised and 
working to ensure getting the full benefit of any intodiangc 
of informatKHi and ideas which might be of value to Ac 
whole group. Sitting round the table with "the Boss** in 
formal council and "having your say** is a vastly different 
matter frcrni sendh^ in a suggeitioii your fcHtmas 
mights iihe, or onnidaHiir^ to the Manager about 
maunriaL** In coundl die Mam^iqg Direi^« the Chid 
Chimdst or Aioooaintam iMxxim 
as do die hmman ami 
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Dr. Walpole writes: 

“I have sometimes been told by employers that they 
have no n«!d for joint omsultative mac^ery because 
*my chaps all know that they can come to see me per- 
scoially if they are dissatisfi^ about anythii^.’ Apart 
from the fact that an assertion of this kind is seldom 
altogether true, this argument begs the main questicm. 
It is not a matter of a man being accorded a privil^e, 
although an employee, of stating a complaint or offerii^ 
a suggestion, but of his having a recognised responsibility 
for doing so because he is an employee, and therefore 
a joint partner in the enterprise in which he is investing 
not his mcMiey, but his life.” “ 

POINTS TO BE NOTED 

(i) The importance of educating management and men 
to the idea of joint conference, joint responsibility should 
be undertaken before plans for a Factory Conference are 
announced. The help of the Works Relations Officer and of 
the Personnel Department should be enlisted to the full in 
this omnection. Every one within an organisation should 
have a chance of thinking about and discussing the venture: 
it cannot be announce as a fait accompli. It is not a step 
to be undertaken lightly, and a great deal of preliminary 
educating is essential if people are to understand and grasp 
the fundamental principles. Any one with any expericna of 
industry will know how difficult it is to get people to accept 
responsibility of any kind. 

There wdll be many, many difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome. The wffi to overcome them will be in propor> 
tkxi to the desire, the enthusiasm, the determinatkHi, the 
unshakable belief in the justice of the cause whkdi inspires 
thoee already converted. It is more dian faith that will 
remove imwintams; it is the concentrated thoi^t and eSort 
to do ^ right th^, not because it hrinp any immediate 
miMarial fcwii^ but became it is contribution^ to the up-suige 
of life and the <kvdio|»iieitt of men ami women. 

' ■ ■<* 1 » Utm. 
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(s) It has been argued diat Committees are a waste of 
time/* This argument does not bear examinaticn, particularly 
if the Factory Conference, over a period, studies the problem 
of absenteeism and actually reduces it through a stimulation 
of morale and consequent efficiency. It has been argued that 
Committees rarely give birth to ideas. That may be true, 
but the ideas of individuals or small groups of people working 
together in industry might be lost forever were it not for a 
Committee which could assess their value and set the 
machinery working to implement them. All the knowledge 
and the experience circulated in conference might be in itself 
a stimulus to ideas and provide the opportunity for them to 
be put into practice, which is perhaps the most important 
thin g of all. We use committees because “we are convinced 
that the committee method is part of the essence of the 
democratic way of life.” 

(3) Joint consultation is an internal matter even though 
it has social and commimity value; it is not and should not 
be used to ventilate petty grievances or to encourage “organ¬ 
ised” opposition. 

(4) Particular care should be taken to see that the foremen 
attend a Factory Ck>nference on a rota basis. As many as 
possible should he included, for it is of the first importance 
that precise information following the discussion of products 
or problems should reach the foreman concerned direct, so 
that he does not feel he is being sidestepped by Management 
It is most necessary that the foreman should be kept well in 
the picture. This is psychologically sound in these days when 
so many of the foreman’s factions have been taken fnmi 
him by specialists. They are, after all, the key production 
men, and unless they understand and appreciate the smmd 
sense and value of joint consultation through partidpadem 
in the main conference, they might indeed form the nudeus 
of a formidable opposition to the whole sdieme. 

(5) Activity must be hUierpreted—^the respcmsUnlity ci 
r«|XMrting back and passing on inforinatKm is important, i&re 

Mtaugm, Mt* md Mvndk, p. 117 (RfJtad fc BrowiO. 
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again the services of the Works Rdaticms Officer ffiould be 
utilised to the full. A special Factory Omference notice- 
bcNud is a good idea, where a synopsis of the minutes (which 
might be rather too Icmg to read) covering questions, discus- 
sicms, decisicms and action taken, etc., could be posted. How¬ 
ever, the most useful method of passing on information is in 
the departmental conunittee, foremen’s committee, and the 
mformal group discussions, so that every one has a reascmable 
chance of knowing what is going on and making some con¬ 
tribution to the subj'ects under discussion. (The significance 
of the small working group and its relative value to the 
efficiency and happiness of the Organisation cannot be over¬ 
estimated.) 

(6) The success and usefulness of a Factory Ccmference 
will depend almost entirely on the determined enthusiasm of 
all members of an Organisation (whether members of the 
ccmference or not) and will be maintained by a sincere belief 
in the value of joint consultation. To a major extent, the 
conference will flourish or fade according to the attitude 
of mind of the Chairman in guiding its deliberatitms, of the 
Management membeis in meeting constructive criticism, of 
the workpeople in the acceptance of proved facts and accord¬ 
ing to the honesty of purpe^ wiffi which all ccmcemed 
approach the problems. As the idea of joint consultation 
develops, the workpeople’s representatives will show closer 
and more intell^ent co-operation which should be met by 
an equally htmest and intelligent response fnnn Management 
representatives. 

POSTSCRIPT 

“What vrill be sought, as industry gradually settles down 
to a post-war footing, is a rdationship whidb satisfies the 
deepest-root of aU human desires—^rect^nititm of the 
dignity of man as Mmi a rdaticaitiup in which he can fed 
tiiat he is, in a fundamontal seitK, a full partner in industry, 
and nc»t for so many homs every day the servant of an 
employer. 

“Any i^uis for the idial»litatioii of indumry vrill in my 
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view fail—no matter how generous in intent—unlea they 
satisfy this primary demand. If it is satisfied all other 
questions will fall into their proper relationship and perspec¬ 
tive. It is my sincere faith that the way of joint con^tation 
is the solution. It may lead us very far; and in the journey 
may well bring us to industrial conceptions which would 
have horrified our grandfathers. But I am sure that it will 
always lead us to the Heights.” “ 


»llr. G. t. WaM {a mi Mm. 




IV 


THE SOCIAL OBUGATIONS OF 
INDUSTRY 

“Do those who devote themselves to the 
governance of indmtry quite realise what an 
important part they play in the national life? 
To a large and increasing section of the com¬ 
munity factory life is inevitable^ and what takes 
place within the factory is the most important 
aspect of its existence. The responsibility is thus 
upon all those who occupy positions of authority 
to keep steadily before them the aim of develop¬ 
ing the human beings under their control.”^ 


tBdmeg^em for Bedtuu Monmgtmeta, bjr Juaea A, Bowie, 



THE SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF 
INDUSTRY 


What has been described as the second industrial revolution 
is characterised by the social significance attached to 
industry both individual and collective, and to the social 
obligations which industry is now called upon to fulfil if it is 
to survive as part of the new social fabric. Since the days of 
Robert Owen there have always been individual employers 
concerned with “social obligations,” but never before has 
“the acceptance of the idea of a social piupose in industry” 
been so widespread or so interwoven into our habits of 
thinking. 

For the first time in history leaders of industry are thinking 
in terms of “national” economy, “national” export pro¬ 
grammes, “national” full employment, “national” resources 
and disposition of manpower and material. This is in itself 
a revolution in a way of thinking which was unheard of not 
very many years ago when industrialists were all out for 
themselves and great social injustices, poverty, and hardships 
went hand-in-hand with the individual accumulation of 
untold wealth and power—a state of affairs which should 
never be seen again. 

The old order has changed and is still rapidly changing 
with the widespread breakdown of conventional habits of 
thinking and conventional practices. The system of laissez- 
faire is dead; so, too, is autocratic control and management 
as such. To keep abreast of the times leaders of industry are 
having to face the difficulties “of developing and sustaining 
a genuine social climate of democratic authority” within an 
organisation or business which not only accepts the social 
obligations of industry but actually incorporates them in a 
new form of constitution. 

Industry, as it is known to-day, is not very old—a mere 
150 years or so. Ail this time it has been evolving towards 
some social and nmral basis for its survival, knowing full well 
that nothing survives that is not in accordant with Christian 

tt$ 
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principles preached 2,000 years ago. Industry, like the 
nation, has developed a social conscience in which the hi^ 
ideals of service, both to the individual and to the com¬ 
munity, are linked with the conception of a social purpose 
and the fulfilment of social obligations. These are the e^ics 
of management and the principles on which industrial 
policies should be based if industry is to contribute to the 
pattern of the social fabric of our time and to the mental, 
moral, and social development of man himself. The evolu¬ 
tion of a satisfactory form of industrial society will go a long 
way to help with the rebuilding of the structure of society in 
general. The factory group, or industrial unit, is important 
because of the social development made possible by and 
within it. The sum total of this development of men and 
women might begin to help solve the problem of effective 
co-operation (which Professor Mayo describes as “the prob¬ 
lem of the twentieth century,”) and without which the 
future of civilisation looks grim and hopeless. 

There are several factors which have had ccmsiderable 
bearing on the development of industry to its present stage 
of social consciousness. Over the years both external and 
internal pressure has been brought to bear on the conduct 
of industry. Public opinion and the development of a social 
conscience has manifested itself in the passing of statutory 
l^islation and a series of factory acts designed to protect 
men and women in industry frean working unduly long hours 
in unsatisfactory cemditions, and from many other hazards 
within the factory itself. A very able Chief Inspector of 
Factories quite recently made notable contributions in focus¬ 
sing attention cm the social purpose of industry and the 
importance attached to the individual worker. The factory 
inspectc»rate is under independent government omtrol, and 
is indefatigable in its efforts to protect human life and dffort. 
Industry is no Icmger an exclusively private affair. It is open 
to public critidsn and censure and may be contrdled by 
Iq^atkm or direct ^te actkni if it falls dboit of its “social” 
oblations. , 

\Vlffiin mdustry itsdf, two fac^ of gteator sigidficance 
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have consciously or unconsciously brought pressure to bear in 
exactly the same way as the outside forces. The rise of the 
great trade unions and the development of man himsdif 
have undoubtedly been responsible for the development of 
a social amsdence within industry and for a complete 
reorientation of thinking on the part of the leaders in 
industry. It might be noted that industry’s acceptance of 
social obligations through the active participation and 
co-operation of its employees will also call for a reorientation 
of thinking on the part of trade union leaders. 

“Just in proportitm as managers consider themselves the 
representatives of the interest of their employees as well as of 
the shareholders, so will the function of the trade unions 
cease to be one of warfare, and come to be one of co-opera¬ 
tion.” * 

The future policies of unitms will require some revision 
in the light of this new outlook—by which industry is 
acknowledging its purpose and aim of service to the com¬ 
munity and is accepting its social obligations as an int^al 
part of the society in which we live. 

The resp<Hisibilities of these social obligations lie broadly 
in two directi<»u: 

(i) to the moi and women engaged in industry. 

(3) to the ccmununity or society of which any particular 
industry is a part. 

These obligatkms have, to a large extent, been dictated 
by the way men and women themselves have changed and to 
the progressive forces which have brought about that change. 
Two generaticms of compulsory «lucation have given us an 
educated working class; at least one must think in terms of 
the more intelligent and active minded citizen who has made 
full use of the widespread knowledge available in books, in 
the Workers’ Educational Assodation, Univarsity extension 
lectures, in wirdess talks, on the films, and the many methods 
used to broadcast information. The men and womai in the 
factory are iKiw knowtedgaUe persons who are oqpecting and 
desiring more satisfaction firom thdr wmk than is contained 
hi die pay padcet 

* JUiwatiM far Mmkm JfflMfMttai, |. A. Be«rfe. 
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“It is a common error to assume that while science and 
technology have advanced and methods and processes 
developed, the human factor alone has remained static during 
the past fifty years. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
No achievement of the laboratory, and no development of 
the production engineer has achieved a change half so start¬ 
ling or far reaching as the change in the living and thinking 
habits of the working man.” * 

They are, too, free citizens of a democratic country and 
are well aware of their political and social rights and respon¬ 
sibilities. On this score alone “the worker is justified in 
expecting that the principles which govern the control of 
himself as a citizen shall to a large extent also apply to 
himself as an employee.” * 

Because of these factors, industry now has to perform a 
social function. It is no longer exclusively concerned with 
products and profits; it is concerned with making a man’s 
work a satisfactory part of his life and enabling him to use to 
the utmost what latent capabilities he might have. It is 
concerned with the dignity of man, the spirit of man, which 
makes him greater and more important than any machine or 
process ever invented. It is concerned with his acknowledged 
rights and responsibilities as a citizen both inside and outside 
a factory, so that a man at all times is assured of justice and 
fair play, a chance to progress, a chance to participate and 
co-operate, a chance to make a living, and, in return, accept 
those responsibilities of citizenship by which he will con¬ 
tribute to the stability and success of the organisation in 
which he is employed, and through this to the progress of 
the society in which he lives. 

This is at the same time a challenge to industry and an 
c^portunity for enlightened leadership, enlightened manage- 
mont and industrial statesmanship that will make the govern¬ 
ment of industry a social functiem of the highest t^er, in 
which the ne<^ of a “continuing sodety” will be understood 
and accepted as part of the function of management 

•Mmattmtni ami Man, Dr. O. 8. Wa^^ole. 

• Inimstrfif Amgant 1947* “Sobh EiMm FraUau ia Mamattmant," bf 
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This implies, at the outset, a repudiation of the material¬ 
istic outlook in which financial incentives have been held to 
be the one and only motivation necessary. This belief has 
had the disastrous effect of degrading both work and worker 
and of slowing up the development of industry as a social 
process—“the belief in financial gain as the only or evai the 
predominant motive for work is a pernicious fallacy which 
has in the past seriously retarded the evolution of industry 
as a truly human institution.” * 

INDUSTRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

(i) The first social obligation to the men and women 
employed in industry is to make work as interesting and as 
satisfying as possible and to give it great human value 
compatible with the dignity of man. This is not easy and will 
be bitterly opposed by those whose interests it cuts across and 
who cannot sec the larger and wider picture. There are 
always dirty and monotonous jobs to be done, but good 
conditions of work, satisfying personal relationships within 
the factory, and an emphasis on the importance and dignity 
of work, however humble, can do much to offset the 
monotony of the lowest type job. 

More than anything else, a lively sense of participation, 
whether by suggestion scheme or joint consultation is 
absolutely essential in the industry which accepts these 
obligations. It is no good trying to compensate for them by 
elal^rate welfare schemes or even shorter hours of work. 
There must be that kind of social satisfaction within the 
group itself which will meet the demand of fundamental 
human needs and aim at the development of men and 
wmneti. 

There is every indicatitm to-day that the social obligadcms 
of industry are not only being recognised but are beii^ 
studied and reported upcm in such a way that the Govern¬ 
ment, employers and trade unicms will be pmuaded of their 
importance not mily to our eociii(»nic recovery but to the 

■ "lace miwi ia by Waller L. Sadu (Indmstmi W^m*, Maicii- 

S^pdl), 
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peace and stability of society—^whether industrial or not 
It is of particular significance that the Committee on Human 
Factors relating to Industrial Productivity, under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir George Schuster, has received the official and 
active support of the General Council of the T.U.C. “This 
is a big step forward, for industrial research has been much 
hampered in the past by trade union suspicions that the 
psychologist in the workshop was out to try to trick the 
workers into working harder for the same pay. If the trade 
unions will really co-operate with Sir George Schuster’s 
Committee, not only will research itself be helped but the 
knowledge gained can be applied quickly.” * 

Further to this, Dr. J. Koebakker of Holland, reporting 
Ctti the findings of twenty-five groups throughout the world 
which had investigated industrial relations, made this point 
to a recent Conference on Mental Hygiene: 

“The industrial worker living in a democratic society 
where he has a responsible role in groups outside 
industry gets embarrassed about the situation in his 
plant where he has hardly any resptmsible role in the 
organisation. Most students of the democracies com¬ 
plain of the poor sense of responsibility of the common 
man in his work, of his political apathy and the opiate 
nature of his leisure activities. The easiest way to initiate 
changes would be to give him an experience oi 
democracy in his work, in that part of his life in which 
he spends half of his active hours.” ’ 

What has really been proved is that the social purpose 
of industry is not a secondary affair, but that the develop¬ 
ment of men and women, through providing opportunities 
for them to live fully satisfying lives as responsible interested 
workers is a fundamental principle of good business and that 
industry must identify itself with the community in this way 
and in any direction which would make a factory or organisa- 
titm an indispensaUe instituticm in society. 

(2) The whole question oi makmg work reaaonaUy satiriy- 

*Mmukttt»r ChatriKmm, loOi Augvit, IS4S. 

* Mtm Ckm^Ut »oA Ausiut, I2|2. 
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ing and pleasant requires some original thinking and a great 
deal of imagination—a commodity all too rare in many 
industrial circles. Not only the ‘‘climate of work” but wodk- 
ing conditions themselves could do with a drastic overhaul. 
What are sometimes described as “good working conditions,” 
so clean, so sanitary, but so deadly dull and uninteresting, are 
quite inescapably restrictive and respressive in more senses 
than one. An interesting point has been made about the 
elimination of unpleasant jobs: 

“The real difficulty is that all of us have tended to think 
of the elimination of unpleasant jobs as desirable but not 
vitally important. What I am asking is that we should 
regard it as an urgent social problem. . . . Manage¬ 
ments and designers and engineers and all other people 
who decide what a job shall be like, tend, as we all do, 
to accept the situation as they find it. ... As long as it 
is taken as a matter of course that plenty of jobs should 
be rather dull, drab, pointless affairs, they will remain 
so. I am asking you here to refuse to accept that and to 
agree that no man or woman should be expected to 
spoid the best hours of the day and the best years of life 
in work which is not enjoyable and satisfactory in 
itself.”* 

The work of the British Colour Council and of “Industrial 
Design” is already well known to many industrialists. Art 
and industry are not to-day an unusual omibination. The 
closer association of the two is, at least, a stimulating and 
provocative thought. 

{3) If work is to be truly satisfying there must be an 
opportunity for training and promotion, the chance to make 
tme's work a career, to expre^ onesdf and make constructive 
use of what capabilities one has. Frustratitm has been 
described as “the industrial disease of the age.” In the 
opinioa of experts it is the cause of strikes, and all kinds of 
irrespcHuible behaviour which riow up production and 
onse^e the whole structure of industry and ocmsequently 


• Mifel Bsi^iii, Werii?”—T*< liatmn, Dnotaber 1947. 
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the whole nation and world. Freedom from industrial 
upheavals is a necessary condition for progress and the 
transition from wars and rumours of wars to a peaceful 
co-operative world situation. 

Few people realise the seriously damaging effects of bore¬ 
dom or frustration. There is nothing worse, nothing more 
degrading, nothing more damaging to human endeavours 
and hopes than having to work within the limits of a job far 
below one’s mental capacity and seeing no chance of promo¬ 
tion or change. There is nothing more hampering than being 
treated as an irresponsible person who must be continuously 
supervised, without being given the chance to accept respon¬ 
sibility or trained to accept it. This applies particularly to 
the young people coming into industry; they should not be 
left to sink or swim. It is essentially a social obligation that 
they should be trained and educated to a proper plan of 
development in the interest of themselves, industry and the 
nation. These young people need help and encouragement 
if they are to be useful, responsible citizens, living full and 
happy lives. Vocational guidance, occupational and psycho¬ 
logical tests are not just a waste of time if in any way they 
can be proved (as they have been in many cases) to help the 
square pegs into the square holes and eliminate the boredom 
and disillusionment which so often attend the first job. 

(4) An industrial society is essentially the same as any 
other society in that it should be administered with justice 
and wisdom. The application of justice as affecting individuals 
in industry is somewhat haphazard and influenced by factors 
such as prestige, expediency, and even personal motives. A 
case has been made for “an independent judiciary or Appeal 
Board” which might be a step in the right direction in 
ensuring complete justice, a right of appeal, an impartial 
hearing to all law-breakers or to those who have been judged 
“passengers” in an industrial concern. Injustice of any kind 
is not in keeping with ethical jninciples or ivith the dignity 
and rights cd citizenship; it is incompatible with the sodsd 
purpose of industry. The law must be observed, but the law- 
breato has a rig^t to be judged dispassionately. This is a 
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consideration which merits more attention than is usually 
accorded it.” * 

“Justice as interpreted by the State and justice as admin¬ 
istered by management in industry and commerce is, I 
believe, one of the really big issues of conflict which exists 
between the community and management, and I also believe 
that a good many of our industrial troubles, strikes and 
disputes, lack of respect for superiors in management, 
although traceable to certain definite incidents, are funda¬ 
mentally caused by the wide difference in the applicatiim 
of justice as such as applied by the community on the one 
hand and by management on the other.” 

This seems reasonably sound and is, of course, linked with 
the damaging reactions caused by any kind of injustice 
deliberate or otherwise. The Senior Personnel Executive 
should make himself responsible for some clear cut procedure 
to cover this point. A Factory CJouncil is valuable machinery 
for the administration of the law and for ventilating 
grievances and bringing injustices to light: it might also take 
a hand in making and revising the law. 

The whole question of justice is a democratic principle 
which should not be appeased by make-shift methods or 
independent executive decisions, but by a definite scheme for 
its administration throughout an organisation—whether it 
deals with absenteeism, victimisation, theft, sabotage, or 
merely “temperament.” 

INDUSTRY AND THE COMMUNITY 

These obligations discussed in the foregoing paragraphs 
are those most vital to the individual, but in fulling these, 
industry b making a useful contribution to society as a whole. 
The theory of interdependence holds good in rdadcm to the 
individual, the community, the natiim and the world. The 
broader social obligations of industry to the community are 
essentially dependent on the systems of co-operation and 
co<«xlination worked out within sun organisatiim to induce 

• Unridc. 
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effective operation and production througjh sound and 
effective human relationships. 

No business or industry can be successful permanently 
unless it works to high principles. “Without principles the 
management is without character, and in time this element 
of unreliability and untrustworthiness destroys confidence 
and goodwill and the enterprise shrivels up.” ” It is a recog¬ 
nised social obligation to the commimity that any business 
should be run efficiently and be solvent, and, in this way, 
make a contribution to the security and full employment 
programme of the nation. Unemployment b a major social 
and economic problem. No one can be given security on a 
silver platter. It is in the final extremity a responsibility of 
the state, but what each and every industry can do in this 
direction is part of the sum total of what the state can do 
about it. The nation cannot afford insolvency and inefficiency 
in the management of industry, but it goes much deeper than 
that. The nation cannot afford industry which has no ethical 
purpose and which does not provide “useful and needed 
service” to the community. For this reason a business should 
be above suspicion in every way, it should be well organised 
and efficiently administered by directors and managers who 
have accepted the social obligations of their “calling” and 
who conform to standards of social omduct quite above 
criticism by the community. High standards of production 
are necessary if industry b to administer at moderate price 
to the communal need. These high standards will be achieved 
not, as may be imagined, by aligning a cut in costs with a 
reduction in wages, but by inspiring the will to work by 
fulfilling the social obligation “of making the wodc seem 
worth while, by developing the individual self-respect of the 
worken and restoring to them their soise of being people, 

both separate peofde and members of a funedoning group 
1 * 

* « • 

Hie day of individualism and exploitation b over; it has 

** "He Sodel Signifieaace oC MMageaeat"—^HvoU WiitdKad fai BrktA 
MtutMenunt Aevim, VoL VI. 
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no diance of survival, and will have still less as industry 
becomes more and more conscious of its social responsibilities 
and of its place in a civilised society. Managers of the future 
will be expected to understand the social implications of 
their job and undertake a deliberate policy for the develop¬ 
ment of all who make up an industrial society. There will be 
no exploitati(»i of “brains” or “hands” but a clear recognition 
of the fact that every worker is a citizen and that it is a social 
obligation to see that industry does not make him a less 
efficient citizen—but, “that by virtue of all he enjoys at 
his work, a good wage, happy relationships, justice and 
decency, a chance to express himself and make a career 
for himself—that by virtue of all these things contributing 
to hb innate dignity as a man and not just a check number 
on a pay roll, he shall acquit himself as a useful and intel¬ 
ligent member of society living a full and satisfying life.” 

A TRIAL OF FAITH 

The acceptance of social obligations based on high 
principles of policy is a serious undertaking for any board of 
directors. It is quite pt^ible that a set of circumstances wUl 
arise which could try principles of policy to the utmost and 
that in the vent of a not so successful year, facts and figures, 
seemingly conclusive, might be produced to disprove or aim 
at some compromise chi principles of policy. This is the test¬ 
ing point. There can be no compromise where a “principle” 
is ctmceroed, otherwise it ceases to be a principle and 
becomes merely an expedient. Facts and figures, points scored 
in argument, prove nothing nor can be made to prove any¬ 
thing. What people often fail to take into account are the 
“mtangibles” or “impondersdiiles” in any situatitm, the 
psychological soundness ot high principles which generate 
confidence, goodwill and loyalty within an organisation, and 
whldi, in turn, will provide die impetus or moral stroagth 
by which the next situatioii wOl be arrived at. 

If principles of policy go to the wall nothing permanent 
rexiuum. Any attempt at ootnpitnnise wtmld destroy con¬ 
fidence and buikl up a barrier of suqikaoo and distrust—to 
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destructive in effect, so disastrous in ccoisequence. As a case 
in point—^if a “security” guarantee of one kind or another 
has been given to a stable working force a drop in profits 
should make not the slightest difference to the principles 
which dictated the guarantee. That does not mean that one 
does not have to be realistic about a drop in profits, but it 
does mean that principles stand even though their implemen¬ 
tation may have to be revised in practical detail. No firm 
should be expected to carry passengers, but a financial crisis 
is not the time to decide who are passengers and who are not. 
This should be done in the ordinary course of business. It is 
easy to have high principles with correspondingly high 
profits, and it is also easy to scrap principles in times of crisis. 
At these times a most careful diagnosis of the trouble should 
be made and principles restated and re-enforced; never 
abandoned. At the first sign of compromise injustices will 
creep in; injustices which invariably tend to affect the lowest 
levels, i.e., the ordinary factory member, whereas it might be 
advisable that the “soul searching” should begin at the 
highest level where responsibility is greater and any damage 
done correspondingly more serious. It is so important to 
identify problems with the right causes and not associate 
them with temporarily inconvenient principles of policy. 
The latter approach indicates a lack of faith and a mis¬ 
representation of ethical standards denying both moral and 
social obligations. 

No business can hope to survive on this kind of expediency. 
Principles must stand in spite of reverses: they are the 
scaffolding upon which the whole edifice is built; methods 
and policies may be modified but never principles. A 
principle has been defined as a “fundamental truth”; as such 
it can stand up to an)rthing, provided there is faith and 
reasoned constructive thought. If industry accepts its soda! 
obligations then “it must adhere to the principles of decency, 
fair play and humanity on vdiich aU actions must be based 
if individually we are to live full and useful lives that give 
and gain happiness and peaceof nund”—not as an expedient, 
Init as a sure prop for all times. It takes great moral emurage 
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to be steadfast in times of adversity. This is the test of sincere 
belief, the trial of faith. 

THE PROFIT MOTIVE AND PROFIT SHARING 

‘There is nothing wrong with the profit motive except 
its enthronement to the exclusion of other motives far more 
important.” “ The making of profits on capital invested is 
one of the primary purposes of industry. However, profits are 
not now the sole criterion by which the success of an industry 
is judged. The emphasis has changed. There are so many 
dubious ways of making money. An enlightened public is 
insisting that wages, wealth and profit shall be proof of a 
service rendered to the community. The relationship between 
the motive of service to the community (and thereby to the 
individual) and the profit motive is a significant pointer to 
the readjustment of thought in industry. 

To fulfil its obligations both to shareholders and to work¬ 
people an industry must make profits; but this should be 
incidental to the service rendered to the community and not 
a determining factor as in the past The management that 
accepts its social responsibilities must of necessity accept 
those principles of policy and administration which guarantee 
a successful and efficient production unit Only a manage¬ 
ment on the highest Icvd of personal and administrative 
ability, trained to accept its wider obligations, will be com¬ 
petent in future to handle so wide a range of responsibilities. 
(Few professions have been asked to accept such a complete 
readjustment of function and responsibilities as the present 
day profession of management.) The provision of goods or 
services which have a social purpose—^those which the com¬ 
munity needs or desires, with all the obligations which this 
implies to the producers of the goods—is the underlying 
purpose of industry and not the making of profits. This 
subordination of private gain to the social needs of the com¬ 
munity is surely fundamental to management ethics. The 
following observation covers the point adequately. “The 
object of industry or commerce is iK>t to make a profit, and 

Aitiittr Etyut’* Stgm. 
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incidentally thereby to render a service to the conununity, 
but rather that the object of industry is to render a social 
service and thereby to make a profit.”** Social obligations 
first and the profits will follow. What has been called **the 
balanced relation between need and motive”—between 
“economics” and social (and ethical) obligations is required 
of industry in these new times. 

An adequate standard of reasonable profits is a necessity 
and indeed an obligation. In these days there is less and less 
chance of excessive profits. Prices, generally speaking, are 
controlled or industry is under a moral obligation not to 
increase the cost of an article. Income tax does not encourage 
excessive payments of dividends. Last year, 1948, for the first 
time industry, with very few exceptions, was required to 
publish a summarised profit and loss account and balance 
sheet. In other words, the economic aspect of industry is 
more than ever exposed to social criticism and must either 
conform to social and ethical standards or run the risk of 
being controlled by the State in the interests of the com> 
munity. 

It is in the distribution of profits that “opposing interests” 
could be (and are) fostered. It has been suggested that a 
financial statement on profit and loss should be made to all 
members of a firm: it has also been suggested that profits 
should be shared. This is quite reasonable but does not 
necessarily mean a distribution of shares and payment of an 
annual dividend all round—^though several firms already 
have this form of profit sharing. What is important is that 
people should know what happens to the profit which they 
help to make and be able to make suggestions or comment 
on the distributicHi of profits—^particularly on a qiedfied 
portion earmarked for employee services—^tnduding a 
“seouity” policy, oemditions of work, training and educatioii 
in its widest sense. 

One point dbould be made quite clear. An erdinary out{nM 
bemus is a profit sharmg si^eme. The worker g^ higgler 
wages <nily by prodwni^ more, while the unit cost of the 
artide remains the sanw—except for tower ovoheads due 
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to shorter production time (which might tower the unit cost!) 
This is not profit sharing. An adequate incentive bonus 
scheme—^related to standards of work and conduct —h a 
vastly diiferoit matter, for this kind of bonus docs give people 
a share in the prosperity of the business. 

Profit sharing schemes, co-paitnership schemes, are 
attracting much attention these days, for it is claimed that 
they are: 

(i) a wholesome corrective to a disproporticmate dis¬ 
tribution of profits; and 

(3) a practical alternative to the ironopoly of state 
socialism. 

In spite of a great deal of loose talk about profits ami 
profit sharing, it does seem logical to assume that with the 
development of plans for increased and shared reqxmsibility 
by the worker, there might also be plans for some form of 
profit sharing whidi the ordinary factory member can 
appreciate and understand. It has b^ stated authoritatively 
that ODC of the social principles of management as applying 
to our present day economic situation is that “a business 
enterprise must share its pn^perity with the public, the 
members of the enterprise, and persems providing the 
capitaL” ^ The application of this principle would, of course, 
be individual to a particular firm allowing for different 
methods d interpretation. 

As an interesting example, in one particuiar firm the 
Factory Coundl decides what is a reasonaUe dividend for 
shareholders (7I per cent). Alter that the foltowing five 
interests are vo^ a reasomlde share of the profits: 

(1) Research and devdopnent (a social oUigation of 
the highest <»der). 

(a) Improvement woridng condittoiis. 

(3) Impsnvenwnt ci equipnent (It is quite nue to meet 
resbtance to hdb^ savii^ machhic^ these days. 
Some of the gain must of neoesa^ go to the 
wodker. If there is resistance esse can took a litde 
deqser for die cause.) 

wiir. fltaniM TfhhtliiTrt Otrinasn OmmOi laaiWifB Mkauial 
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(4) Wages and salaries. (Incentive Inhius schemes?) 

(5) Lowering the price and raising the quality of the 

product.^* 

Hiere is nothing very much to quarrel with in this par¬ 
ticular profit sharing scheme for it meets the social purpose 
and obligations of industry fairly and squarely—^both to those 
inside and to those outside the factory. More and more 
managements are realising the wisdom of making a state¬ 
ment to employees on profit and loss with a clear exposition 
of where and how the money goes. It is unreasonable to 
expect people to be intelligendy interested in their work or 
to put forward their maximum effort if the financial policy 
of the firm is a closed book: there is no reason why it ^ould 
be if the policy is in line with fundamental ethical principles. 
“ If you start vrithholding this, that, and the other, if you’ve 
got some financial policy of which you’re ashamed, and most 
things of which we’re ashamed we say nothing about, then 
you’re in danger. We shouldn’t have financial policies that 
won’t stand the light of day.” ” 

It dunild be possible to advance information of some kind 
without the least embarrassment to the Board of Directors. 
It is just one more “omventional practice” which might be 
scrapped and not treated as a hurdle made impossible by 
prejudice or short-sightedness. 

It is not suggested that either profit sharing or the publica¬ 
tion of a balance dieet will solve industrial problems. It does, 
however, suggest that a sane approach to these matters will 
generate a better spirit of co-operativeness and respcmsibility 
and is quite frankly a ratumal develoj^ent in keeping with 
the new phase of industrial relations. 

B^ore leaving the question of the productkm of wealth, 
it might be fitting to quote two very sound dbservations by 
Mr. B. S. Rowntree. 

(1) In the process of wealth imxliKtion, industry should 
pay the greatest posidde regard to the general 
welfate td the ammnimty ai^ pursue no policy 
detrimental to it 

MThc Otoeier Waring «Mi W. D. 9. llmni m Mwsh i s OifaeMr. 
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(3) Industry slM>uld distribute the wealth produced in 
such a manner as will best serve the highest needs 
of the community. 

These, too, are social obligaticms of a h^h order which 
emphaase the enormous influence on life and society which 
industry can exert and which can, to a certain extent, guide 
our natitmal policy. Whether industry accepts the challenge 
and, through its managers, fulfils a function in society which 
will be a shining example of “nati(xial-mindedness” and 
responsible industrial statesmanship—will dcfiend on the 
high calibre and training of the men to whom the manage¬ 
ment function is entrusted. They will be men of wide vision 
and a high order of intelligence to whom well-defined 
policies, which include all the social obligaticms of industry 
to the individual and to the community, will be a first neces¬ 
sity and a moral responsibility. They will be men who wiU 
ask, “Is it right?” not “Does it pay?” They will be men 
trained to a high standard of citizenship and integrity of 
purpose, who will see and recognise “the need of a cmi- 
tinuing society” as well as the immediate present, which is 
perhaps most important of all, since they will be entrusted 
with “no less than the guiding and r^;ulating of the system 
by which modem society lives and makes its progress.” ” 
Industry is no longer isolated; it is part of our social 
enviixnunoit and policy, part of our Uv«. The rise of 
industrialism has not beat a particularly happy mt; it has 
been aocxmipanied by many evils both individual and sodaL 
Hiere is a great hope for the future if the development plam 
of industry oemcentrate more on men rather them madbines, 
on the happine» of wtukers rather than on output bonus 
schemes. The acceptance of social obUgatkxis will be the 
beginning of a tremendous experiment in leading men and 
wcxnen to live usefid re^ponsfide lives as citizens d indiutry 
and the state. In thh way, too, indtuttry wiH commit itself to 
die service of the age in iitdiich we live—^an age badly in need 
oi die constructive and oo^^perathw effort whidh indu^ 
am put fmih on ite behalf . 

r. L. lbcGh*« fit Httmt mi « « Mwmtmmi. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

**There is no wealth, as Ruskin said, but life; 
and there is no consummation of life except in 
the perpetual growth and renewal of the human 
person; machines, organisations, institutions, 
wealth, power, culture, cities, landscapes, indus¬ 
tries, are all secondary instruments in that 
process. Whatever nourishes the personality, 
humanises it, refines U, deepens it, intensifies its 
aptitude and broadens its field of action is good: 
whatever limits it or thwarts it .. . must be 
counted as bad. Nothing that man has created 
is outside his capacity to change, to remould, to 
supplant or to destroy: his machines are no more 
sacred or substantial than the dreams in which 
they originated." * 


*Wtam Tht CmuBtkm Mien,hrlimik Uvmtotd. 
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The future is not a matter of chance: it is being made from 
nK>ment to moment: it is being diaped by the quality of 
our thinking, our state of enlightenment, inventiveness, 
determination and courage. It is fatal to be afraid of the 
future, afraid to make decisions, to make changes, dis¬ 
coveries ; afraid to bdieve, afraid to have faith in the eternal 
values which are the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
These things are the true source of greamess and the weapons 
of survival by which the future will be shaped and controfled, 
even the atom bomb. The great thing is to stop being afraid 
and to believe in a future and the ability to omtrol it. “We 
are not afraid of the future because of a bcrnib. We are afraid 
of bombs because we have no faith in the future.” 

This is an age in which the vital importance of sdenti^c 
research and its remarkable achievements have impressed 
themselves on the most ordinary citizen and have affected 
every day life and behavkiur to a far greater extent than 
most people realise. The men of science have streaked ahead 
mth their world shaking discoveries; they have discovered 
the laws govemii^ this, that, and the other, and in so doh^ 
have acquired a power not mly over inanimate things, but 
over the natkms of the world—^dte human world. For all this 
cnir fate is in our own hands; our futures are not tied to an 
at(»n bmnb, if only we can have the wisdom to reassert our 
moral strength and ccmrage, to restate and affirm the prin¬ 
ciples of justice and truth and acquire the ui^erstandUi^ 
and tderance which h needed in a wmld paralysed by 
sttspkkHi and bitter memcnies. 

Ihe sdentific revolutkxi is something whidi we should 
be tremendoudy protkl if only we had die ability to control 
it said use it for the constructkai of a new sodety. Science 
is power. “But power without wisdom is dangerous, and what 
our age needs is wisdom even more than knowio^ Given 
wisde^ the power conferred by science can bri^ a new 

• Pmt m m B w a w w M to 1%# Utmmr, yS Jhim^ ts<a. 
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degree of well-being to all mankind; without wisdom it can 
only bring destruction.**' The advance of science leaves us in 
a state of unbalance, which is always a state of unrest and 
disharmony, for we have not yet devised means of develop¬ 
ing the science of the ’‘humanities” at an even reasonably 
corresponding rate. We have not acquired the skill by which 
men will live in peace with understanding and with tolerance. 
Of what use are scientific discoveries if they must be used 
destructively and not for the boiefit of a world at peace? 
It is lack of this skill which is retarding the progress of 
civilisation. Every time men fail to co-operate they are guilty 
ctf holding up progress towards a much saner and happier 
way of living: it is as simple and as tragic as that. 

Wisdom is not scientific or academic; it “oHneth from the 
heart**: it is within each and every one according to our 
perception and our ability to find and use it. It is this wisdom 
which is required to balance the achievements of science and 
our purely mechanised materialistic progress. What the 
woild nee^ now is equilUirium, and the stability necessary 
fcMT growth and the fulfilment of life. This is not a matter for 
sdentists, but for ordinary men and wcmien, who are guided 
by finer impulses of mind and spirit to find and restate the 
true values of life so that the work of the artist will not be 
in vain, so that the work the poets and musicians will not 
be in vain, so that the work of countless ordinary men and 
wcmien will not be in vain. 

What has this to do with industry? It has been said that 
the factory is an experiment in co-(q>erative living: it is a 
community dedicated to a social purpose, that of producing 
uadvi goo^: it is a community governed by metlmds which 
reflect prmciides of pdicy wl^h, in turn, profoundly 
kdiiieiMx Ae outlook every nuui and wtnnan em{doyed, 
dthor for good or for bad. life and wmk are one die 
same thii^: if our wink is unsatirfactory, fnirposekai, then 
life becmnes bleak and sterile and we h^ nothii^ usdiil 
to contrflxtte. It is witibin die laeiory that social fldU may be 
deiiberateiy fostered and enooiiraged by snethodi and 

• IwtnMd lUwwi la !**» »iii tfay, tygl. 
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management requiring a high degree of co-operation and 
shared responsibility: it is within the factory ^at the right 
attitude of mind towards human problems and the human 
purpose behind any activity may be inculcated; it b within 
the factory that the true values of truth, honesty, justice, 
decency, and those qualities of character and intella:t which 
must in the end balance the scales for us should be recognised 
and exalted above all else ; it b within the factory that men 
and women should learn to understand the purpose and 
dignity of work, whether manual work or brain work, and 
find joy of fulfilment in work well done. 

By reason of all these things, industry has beccnne a 
dynamic force in the shaping of our future—not by virtue of 
the goods it produces but by virtue of the men wd wcmien 
it produces, by the development of cnlightmed management, 
by the ccmtributicm of its members in solving those problems 
of human co-operatitm, which, up to date, have proved stone 
wall olMtacles to peace and pr(^;ression. It b die men and 
women in industry who are learning to think and act 
co-operatively, who are learning to accept respcmsibility, 
who are beginning to appreciate what it b that makes a 
man’s work worth while; it b the ordinary men and wmnen 
in industry who will decide where we go from here, and their 
decision rests to a great extent with the type of leadership 
to which they are subjected. If it b an inspbed leadership 
which accepts nunral and social obligatRMis for the fulfilment 
life through the development of men and women, if it b a 
leaderdiip which sees quite deariy the unbalance due to a 
spiritual crbb in the affairs of men and not just an economic 
oisb then there b iKipe for the future. Industry has a chance 
to unfold a jdan of dirK^tkm based oa its day-to-day 
aqierience of purposeful living and a bdid in the duUty oi 
man to rediape the future. It b a challenge whidb canned be 
^ttored. 

**It b not fmn madiines that we leam the purpose cf 
machines: it b not by imhxkitig the pom of the atom 
that we learn how to make ourselves men and how to 
make cortanunities serve the purpose of menu ... If 
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• we are to control machines and organisations, then, we 
must make moi, and our first task is that of sdf* 
examination, self-education, sdf-controL Those who fail 
at this point will be incapable of contributing to the 
political, economic and social transformatioos that are 
now so long overdue.” * 

In order to direct the future we must understand the 
mistakes of the past. Let those who extol the industrial revcdu- 
tion and a policy of expansionism think how these things 
have recoiled upon us because they were divorced from the 
Christian tradition and dedicated to a power policy which 
invariably brings its own reward. The Christian tradition has 
survived though empires disintegrate and civilisation itself is 
in jeopardy. What a text for the preacher. What a chance for 
a spiritual revolution! The spirit of man transcends the 
machine and life b more than physical survival. **Never 
before have machines been so perfect, never before have men 
sunk so low.” (Think of Belsen and Dachau!) There b the 
unbalance which must be righted if we are to survive. From 
the industrial revolution <ni, man has been so hypnotised by 
hb achievements and material prc^ess that he could not see 
the tragedy of hb own soul, and the insidious gro%vth of 
Fascism was upcm him before he would heed those who 
warned him that everything that moi had held sacred frcxn 
time immemorial was in mortal danger of disruption and 
decay. Those with dear eyes who have seen what has hap¬ 
pened have no iUuMcxu ab^t our civilbation; they have no 
illusicns about the future. 

If thb b a time of danger, it b equally a time of oppor¬ 
tunity. The decay of faith must be halted: that can oidy 
be dme by men who can see the vanity and futility oi the 
**era of expansumism” and explcntation which b pasnng 
beyond rec^, men id»o are already iwoeptii^; new values^ 
new activities new goals, new pinposei; imn vdio see life at 
a ocmthiuing process, in which time a eternal and life the 
mmiifeitation a lUi^ier ]dan adiidi has been ooaifdetdy 
Icffgotten in the aU^-om race for power, and ijw^iettc 

* 7W CasaMm Mm, Lna* 
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glory. “The theme for the new period will be neither arms 
and the man, nor machines and the man; its thane will be 
the resurgence of life, the displaconent of the mechanical 
by the organic, and the re-establishment of the person as the 
ultimate term of ail human effort.” * 

In terms of industry and production programmes this 
means a reorientatimi of thought and outlook by all sections 
of an indiutrial unit, not just the Board, not just the Manage¬ 
ment, not just the Personnel Department, or foremen, or 
chaige-hands, but by shop stewards, by union and non-union 
members, the lift-man and the gardener, the medical officer 
and the watchman, the ws^es derk and the typist, the 
accountant and the canteen supervisor. Those in authority 
should give the lead in showing that industry is working, or 
will work, to an entirely different set of motives—not goods, 
not profits, not expansion, not power, not private advance- 
moit, but in the interests of human sodety and a new 
dvilisation—in the interests of survival. We should finish 
talking about co-operation and shared responsibility, about 
the wdfare and development of men and womoi, about 
incentives and work that is pleasant and satisfying. This is 
the time for action, for making use of the resources and 
knowledge which sdence, both soda! and technical, has put 
at tmr disposal. World conditions are as men have made 
them: it is sheer ncxosense to talk of the favoiu^le coiKii- 
timis of 1880 or some such year. This is 1950 and men can 
iK> hmger scramble for gold, for monopolies, for mineral 
ri|^ts and ooncessicms, or for the exjdoitation colonial or 
offier labour. There is no escape that way frcrni the implica- 
tkms of the atom bomb: it is a case of saving one's skin and, 
iincklentally, one's soul if tha% is to be any l^nd of future far 
mankind. 

Those indiistries % 4 K>se leaders have the vmon ami 
courage to resdve this jHoblem of survival for dienudves 
will ffie ones to be wamhed and enooun^ed: ffieir 
motives will be dear and nmfde and in emnplenc oontradic- 
thm to the past Within these HKhistiies wiH evolve groups of 

1 • _-a- Stsh..— 
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people, amcmg whom the infinite value of human associations 
will be doncmstrated in terms of co-operation and efficioicy, 
in the will to work for something worth while, for a purpOK 
which has been made dear to them, and in which there are 
no ulterior motives. Mentally, physically and spiritually they 
will achieve satisfaction in working for a new world, a new 
pattern of industrial sodety which is firmly anchored to basic 
human needs, which will be identified with constructive 
purposes, not with those purposes goierally assodated with 
industry—high finance, high profits, monopolies, trade 
assodations, trusts, cartels, which are as unstable as a pack of 
cards, and can never be anything dse in a changing world. 

This is the trend of the future —**there must must be a 
shift in capital investments from industries promising high 
profits to industries promising a better fulfilment of social 
needs: a shift in expenditure from the luxury simulating 
industries to the life maintaining industries: above all, there 
must be a shift in the standards of living, from one expressed 
in money rewards to one expressed in terms of direct 
biolo^al, social and personal satisfaction.”* 

So many people would like to fa^d an industrial sodety 
on the pattern of the past—a past which denied the fulfil¬ 
ment of life to so many, denied man’s need for a higher 
purpose, meaning, order, value in life, a past which was 
essentially a “power dvilisation,” unbalance and ruthless, 
indifferent h? human and spiritual values, a past of mechanisa¬ 
tion, specialisation, mass production, piecxwmrk, repetition, 
mmiotony, with few cQmpensatbns except potted entotain- 
ment of one kind or another. 

Fmtunatdy, there are others who have taken die lessons 
of the past to heart; udio bmw that dvilisation has reached 
the cro» roads and that the art (ff living must be iwived; 
w 1 m> know that peace, recovery and a balanced economy 
dtpend not on l^g^ finance but on die devdi^iiiumt of die 
human peiaonality and the dianoe of liviaf a ftdl life hi 
which re%kin, ait, sdence, made, {diffosophy, all hdp to 
produce balanced penonality of the new man lor du 
tmr agt. 
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The industrial leaders who have the vision and faith to 
see quite cleariy the direction of the future will become the 
practical men of industry—for their so-called “idealism” has 
become a last hope of civilised men and has called the bluff 
of the practical men of industry and politics, who have been 
unable to rally or control in the interest of recovery, the vast 
resources of men and knowledge at their dispos^, for the 
simple reason that their motives have been wrmig. Wherever 
we go from here, industry has a good chance of influoicing 
the direction either forward or backward. Much publicised 
welfare schemes, personnel policies, high wages, or short 
hours will not conceal the direction. If in industry num can be 
persuaded to replace his mechanical “slot machine mind” 
for a mind of his own capable of formulating opinions 
which will enable him to choose his direction, to take the 
initiative, and become a responsible interested adult, thinkii^ 
and acting co-operatively—then the directicm will be for¬ 
ward and the spirit of man will <mce more transcend not 
cmly the machine, but the atom bomb. 

The industrial fufure is thus bound up with the develop¬ 
ment of man, and the revival of what creative processes have 
survived the past. These things can best be accomplished in 
the smaller industrial unit (with a maximum of four to five 
hundred people) where personal rdationriiips can influence 
bdiaviour, and where the example of efikdent and respon¬ 
sive leadership can be readily followed: where simplifica- 
tkxti ot motives and purposes is possible, where true human 
values can be establii^ed and spurious ones quiddy exposed. 

The development of men and women implies a respect 
for the indi^ual as sudi and an opportunity f<nr him to 
express himsdf and renew himself through making the most 
of whatever gifts he may potMss. In this way only will he be 
escKOun^ied to live a full ^ of great satisfaction, which will 
be reflected in his %raik and his bdiavkair both inride and 
oiHride the factray. The smaller industrial unit can take the 
tend in this pncm of edKation; for whatever the good 
iittentioiis of the larger umt (and they are uaiafly excdUent) 
itiit^&wlt, ks inaddce, toiaibptdie “cult the kidiviifaial” 
B|r KIIICW €011 
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The word education is not popular because it has often 
interfered with tyranny and piivili^e; it may be disconcert* 
ing and inomvenient to raise the standard of education in 
case people become too articulate in their donands for a 
better life or for the fulfUment of social obligaticms which, 
even at this crucial time, some employers of labour are not 
prepared to admit. There are industries, however, which 
already have Training and Education Officers, which 
already have advanced plans for apprentice training, and 
foremanship training; which already have established exten¬ 
sive joint consultation, which in itself is an education for 
both management and moi. This is the time to extend that 
educaticm in such a way that the foreman becomes a good 
foreman, not just because of his specialist training, but 
because a wider education embracing science, philosophy, 
history, literature, music, art, has been made available to 
him, and has stimulated his mind and broadened his visi<m 
in such a way that he sees a purpose in life not only for him¬ 
self but for his fellow woricers. 

There has been over-specialisation *in industry as else¬ 
where, the kind of specisdisation that has aiabl<^ men to 
reach high executive jobs without a smattering of the 
wisdom, tolezance and understanding which only men dl 
wide culture and educational ocperiences achieve. There is 
no dearth of specialists, but there is a dearth of men who 
understand the real meaning and purpose of life and its 
rdation to the individual whether at the dedt or the bendb. 
The ^crank” point of view is never a good cme, and there is 
already a vast amount of specialised knowied^ which is 
bemg wasted for want proper and intell^ent applkatkm. 
It wcmld be wise to catch up on this knowledge and leam 
how to apfdy it in the interests of man and pn^en. 

This is a worthwhile, indeed an enential, job whidi may 
be tadded mccessftilly by the smallar grmq> if tluare Is the 
%vi]l ai^ enthusiasm to do die r^it dih^. IXs c usaoa poo^ 
lectures, exdhai^visitt, txmferencxs, imd afl possible tnedi^ 
oi mdkseopng kacwto^ and pdnts of view dmal^ be 
eaeoun^ed. Brills in mt phhosophen, the s c i«nd sts» llMe 
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historians, the artists, and let them tell thdr tales! Industry 
is no more exclusive than the university or studio. There is 
a pattern of civilisation to see and understand, anrl the 
manual worker has his part in it equal terms with the 
scientist or any one else: all are necessary, all must learn 
from each other if any kind of balanced existence is to be 
forthcoming in this post-war catastrophic world. 

There is every reason why industry should make the first 
move and invite co-operation in this “life-saving” venture. 
It is easy for industry to be embedded in routine and hostile 
to change, but industry can no l<niger afford to be outside 
human affairs nor completely indifferent to them. A new 
industrial order is being built requiring fearless pimieers who 
are not hide-bound by the conventional practices of the past, 
who are convinced that life, that industry, revolves around 
the human personality and not the other way about, who are 
convinced that the higher attributes of the human person- 
abilty must not and shall not again be sacrificed to the 
machine. 

This is what is meant by the welfare and development 
cd human beings: the canteen and training scheme are tmly 
cme miall part of it, and they mean nothing at all unless 
they embody reqsect for the in^vidual and the desire to help 
him live a full life. If there are but a handful of people who 
understand and believe this, who in face of difficulties and 
tai^ble (^posititm stand fast and reassert their beliefs, who 
are aUe to pin-point the weak spots in an Organisation and 
re-enforce them, who are aUe to live their beliefs and fmt 
them into practical operation—these are the crusaders for 
tiM new age, the new men who will direct the footsteps of 
(rthers are still inclined to dii^ to oiH-moded ideas and 
idecdogies whmh limit their perceptkm and field of action. 

Every one within m Organisation has his or her reqxn- 
to try to understand uduit thb revaluation of tl^ 
indiv^oid means. Thfc u not easy in a {deration vdiich is 
stiff conscioody or unoonacsoiuiy from the effects 

of sm “wKi duttr ial chdlisadoo** and vdm are only aware oi 
hairticBiaic fedmgs of iBirett and ^hssatttfaction deqp down 
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within them. Small wtmder that their behaviour is often 
irraticmal and neurotic or that they have become automatons 
with “dot machine minds.” The day of delivery is here with 
the new age, but we must accept the burden of it individually 
for “the price of liberty is not only eternal vigilance; it is 
perpetual hard labcmr as well.”^ We must discover new 
values for ourselves and judge them by a new criterion— 
their contribution to the betterment of man and the fulfil- 
ment of spiritual and human needs. “Each one . . . must 
carry into his immediate day’s work a changed attitude 
towards all his functions and obligations. His collective work 
cannot rise to a higher level than his personal scale of values. 
Once a change is effected in the person, every group will 
record and respond to it.” * This is a perstmal challenge. 

It would be foolish to underrate ^e difficulties and dis¬ 
appointments ahead. Hie world is full of suspicion, mistrust, 
hatred. Let us by all means have differences of opinions: 
human experience is built up in this way: they add to the 
richness and v^;our of life, but no man is sufficient unto him¬ 
self, and the first lesstms to be learnt are tolerance and under¬ 
standing, which are essential to co-operation whether 
between natkxis or individuals in industry. As long as men 
hate and mistrust, their viewpoint will be limited and 
warped ; as long as men are indifferent to their fellow-men 
there will be strife and disrupticm, there will be exploitatum 
or enslavement of (me kind or another with the inevitaUe 
excises and injustices. Let us, howevo*, have no divei|^noe 
of (q^on on the anti-social nature of these things or the 
potentialities for evil in mon(>poUes, cartels, trade assodatkms 
and excessive (mifits. The future of mdustry does not lie 
in that direction; it is not a case of returning to the original 
status quo —whid is what a number (ff pet^fde are thinking 
about: in that case we should be bach where we started 
fitmi, which is no use to any one. To the men perceptkai 
and vision die future mdkates a break with traditi^ a 
dms^ in personal rdadnodiips, a {Kteoceupation widi soi^ 

* AfMi|l Tofahw bi Tk* IkMut, jodi Oeutm, lait, 
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trends, fnoh objectives, a ccmscious change in attitude and 
dir«:tion by wbich industry will identify itself with the 
reclamation of lost values and the rebuilding of a new world, 
a new civilisation. All the dynamic forces available in 
industry and elsewhere must be used to reconstruct this new 
society before it is too late, before, once again, men succumb 
to the lust for power and a complete disregard of the human 
element which can only bring total destruction and the dis- 
integraticm of society. 

To have “vision” is to have more than knowledge or 
power: it is the ability to comprehend not with the mind but 
with the heart, to have a sense of perception which cannot 
be explained in terms of “facts” and “good sense,” whidb is 
all that most people understand. For that reason most leaders 
find difficulty in communicating with those around them: 
but thb is the day and age in which they must make them¬ 
selves heard in order to avoid disaster. O^ce they have been 
heard, there must be action, prompt action. Future trends 
are quite clear to men of perception in industry and else¬ 
where. The issue is simple. Either we reassert human and 
spiritual values or we watch civilisation die of decay: either 
we accept the obligations for the development men and 
women or we sit and wait for the cra^. Civilisations have 
died before and they never recover. The i^e is much more 
than whether we in this country survive an economic criw 
or not, and the sooner men take off their secular blinkers £uid 
see the extent of the damage in terms of moral decadence the 
better. Victory over Fascism means nothing unless men are 
prepared to stodctake and see how far they themselves were 
invdved in that insidious corruptness; whether there is some 
infection within themsdves and whether they are prepay 
to sacrifice their illusions, their dreams of sdf-aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of any kind of future for their children. 
It is eaentially a personal issue which must first all be 
faced. 

The dsborate complications oi our **push-button” age 
have meant vetyUtdeffitennsof himuuahappinen: wehave 
ssMsificed m nrach for tlw ffiuatm livii^ comfort 
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then find, almost too late, that it is no life at alL For a 
dvilisadcHi which Mrill forever be associated with gas masks, 
mass production, submarines, skyscrapers, aircraft-carriers, 
displa<%d persons, talking pictures, rockets, dog radng, 
factories, speedway trada, beauty pariours, conveyor bdts, 
psycho-analysis, putsches and the cult of every **ism** under 
the sun—is finally stopped short by the atom bomb and must 
change its direction or perish. 

This is the time for inspired leadership, not the kind 
associated with black diirts, brown shirts, red shirts, white 
shirts, or any other publidty stunt inaccurately assodated 
with progress in the twentieth century. For a omscious 
change of direction is the mc^ difficult thing in the world 
and can only be achieved through the selfless example of 
men who can see very deariy where we go from here, and 
have the courage to face the **philistines” who would yet 
make a deal with a discreditable past at the expense of 
the future. Industry has its full quota of philistines well 
entrenched behind a f<^ of convaitional practices and 
traditkms, often vigorously defending obsolete and inflexible 
structures and perpetuating a standardisation a( thought 
and (Hitlook which would pai^yse any creative capadty and 
deny the dignity of pjcrsonal lilxrty and that reqpect for the 
individual whii^ is, after all, the sort test of any kind of 
civilised life. Their policy has been to gear everything and 
everybody, including life itself, to the industrial machine. 

But life does not function as a madiine, and all the mal¬ 
adjustments of mind, body and spirit of this age have now 
to be balanced in an age of humanuatkm and human 
dev^^mient Any mdustry which mbordinates pidilic need 
to private pn^t, any indua^ which subordinates the man to 
the madiine will be chedced ami com^-dhedced by ngnU- 
cant Hmitations desfdte tedmkal efiBdency. There can be, 
inihe future, no success at the expense of h^^ values and 
the growth ei the human personality. 

Industry wffl agam became the sovint mid not ^master, 
mid fprodncdon not an f»d hi ilsdl buta lamceii 0^ 
in ^ art pi lo ^ he pm 
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plete emancipation for the individual from any kind of 
economic or industrial enslavement. It will be a victory of 
high ideals over the artifices and cunnmg which man has 
developed along with his money-making machines, and a 
complete denial of “the domination of the living by Ae non¬ 
living, the persistence of fixity and habit over flexibility and 
purposeful change.’* 

For all that one finds discouraging in the present industrial 
situation there are, if one looks for them, hopeful signs of a 
change of direction. Even the “phUistines” have lost much 
of their old confidence and are not so eager to accept risks 
or take a long chance. There was a time when that was all 
part of the game. But the industrial game is not quite the 
same when it has to be played in the open: it is a disconcert¬ 
ing and unexpected complication to those who would play it 
their own way with their own set of rules. 

There are men and women, in high and low places, who 
do not believe that industry is a game but a creative activity 
of the highest order, fulfilling a purpose in M>ciety as part of 
life and not a thing apart to be run by armament kings or 
industrial barons for private gain—^heavily camouflaged as 
“foreign policy” or “national necessity.” There are men and 
women who believe that war, fear, cut-throat competition 
and all the paraphernalia that has cluttered and impeded 
this age and generation can and will be replaced by a con¬ 
scious philosophy of living which will not be deni^ fulfil¬ 
ment nor accept death and defeat as the only alternatives. 

These are the enlightened people who see the atom bomb 
as merely “a symbol of our predicament,” who know that the 
real danger lies not in things, but in men—^how they think, 
how they feel, how they live, how they work. These are the 
leaders who in the factories and workshops pin their hopes 
to men and not machines, whose methods and practices must 
follow the pattern of Acir jHinciples and beliefs if they are 
to mspire others by their example. 

It is no good having a philosophy unless it is seen in 
practice. Those, who firom tradition or experimce canimt 
believe in the imperative neressity of a new outlodc, new 
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beliefs, must stand aside or yield; the times are too urgent 
for compromise or omversion. The new leaders should gather 
around them those who are prepared to put into actimi 
methods and practices which will contribute to the revitalisa* 
tion of those human beings whose lives and work are bound 
up with industry in making useful goods for a fair share of 
responsibility and reward, and an opportunity of living a 
full and satisfying life, a sane and mature life, a dignified 
and joyous life. 

The integration of industry with society can only be 
achieved by the acceptance of the “whole man” who will be 
both citizen and worker governed by the same moral laws 
whether at home or at work; who will experience the fullest 
kind of human growth and spiritual sustoiance in the cul¬ 
tivation of the “best life possible” wherever he is and what¬ 
ever he does. All activity will be directed to this end so that 
a man will find real satisfaction in the job and not resort to 
empty and futile pursuits as a relief from the job. 

For this reason industry should seek to fill an aesthetic 
need, for no life can be complete without the contemplation 
of beauty in cme form or another, not aacc in a while, but 
every day. The location of industry, the design of factories, 
of tools, of finished goods are becoming increasingly impor¬ 
tant as fundamental to the acceptance of communal obliga¬ 
tions, in that beauty, order, harmony, shall become part 
of man’s environment, part of his everyday experience. 
Mcmey is not the goal but a richer life, full of inspiratitm and 
meaning, stripped of its gaudy artificialities so that the 
simple life becomes the “very foundation of refinement” 

It is Man who is the miracle of the age, not the machine, 
nor the atom bcrnib. If the “labourer” must be “worthy of his 
hire” then indeed the work must be worthy of the man and 
compatible with human dignity. 

This will not be an atomic age but an age equilibrium 
in vdikh men will sedc to rediscover all that is worth while in 
life bo«h for themsdves and their duldren; an age in which 
men witt aotk to reduoom' themselves by adjustis^i the 
mdialaiMx df their thoc^^ and bdbavkair, so tlut an inner 
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hannony will bring them to contemplate the purpose and 
meaning of life not as a lunatic scramble for power and 
material goods, but as an expression of their own souls, an 
expression of truth in all things. 

This is a defeated and war-weary world: it is not easy to 
call for action under these circumstances, but if we are to 
uncover the realities which alone can guarantee our survival 
there must be a roll of drums and a clarion call which will 
inspire men to a rededication of their lives and energies. 
“Much has been taken away from us but much remains; 
and no knowledge is too bitter to be assimilated provided 
it gives us the insight we n«d to improve our condititm 
—and courage to go on. Not once, but repeatedly in 
man’s history, has an all enveloping crisis provided the 
condition essential to a renewal of the personality and 
the community. In the darkness of the present day that 
memory is also a promise.” * 

Belfast, October, 1948 


•Ftn» Til# CmJMm •/ Mm, by Lewii Mimilntl. 
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